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The Belgian Conge at War 


By Jacques DE Tuer, First Secretary of the Belgian Embassy, Washington 


HE Belgian Congo, which occupies a large 

area in central Africa, about one-third the size 
of the United States, was created by the genius of 
one man—King Leopold II. 

About seventy years ago, when this vast territory, 
still unexplored, was represented only by a blank 
spot on the maps of Africa, Leopold II thought that 
this mysterious region might one day become a 
valuable colony for his small and too densely popu- 
lated country. He decided to explore this territory, 
for which purpose he set up an International Geo- 
graphical Association which organized expeditions 
to the Congo and secured the services of the dar- 
ing traveller and correspondent of the New York 
Herald, Henry M. Stanley, the first white man to dis- 
cover the course of the Congo River. 

The representatives of this International Associa- 
tion soon made treaties with the native tribes and 
occupied certain portions of the country. 

In 1884, an International Conference met at Ber- 
lin to settle pending questions. For the first time 
in history the Great Powers recognized as another 
Power an Association which had not been a Na- 
tion, or a military power. In 1885 the Interna- 
tional Congo Association became the Congo Free 
State, with King Leopold II as its Sovereign. The 
United States of America was the first nation 
to recognize the new State. 

For 23 years the Congo remained an independent 
State, being united with Belgium only through a 
common Crown. In 1908, the Congo was incorpo- 
rated with a Colonial status in the Belgian State. 
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The Belgian Parliament voted a colonial Charter 
which organized the Government of the Colony and 
safeguarded the rights of its inhabitants. The Bel- 
gian King exercises, under the responsibility of the 
Minister of Colonies, the executive and legislative 
power in the Colony. The Royal decrees must, 
however, be submitted to a Colonial Council in 
Brussels. The head of the administration in the 
colony is the Governor General who resides at Léo- 
poldville. 

At the Berlin Conference in 1884-1885, the Great 
Powers, while recognizing the Congo as a new 
State, imposed a regime of “open door” policy. 
Navigation and trade are free in the Belgian Congo. 
All nations enjoy there equal treatment and by the 
Berlin agreement Belgium was not allowed to pro- 
vide in her Colony any preferential tariff in favor 
of her national products. As a result, imports from 
foreign countries represented before the war half 
of the total imports into the Belgian Congo. The 
principal suppliers, after Belgium, were in the or- 
der of importance: Japan, the United States, Great 
Britain and Germany. This “open door” policy 
and equality of treatment for all nations was main- 
tained by the Treaty of Saint-German-en-Laye, 
which in 1919 superseded the Act of Berlin of 1884. 

During World War I, the Belgian Congo which, 
like Belgium, had the misfortune of having Ger- 
mans among its immediate neighbors, was com- 
pelled to repulse attacks from German East Africa. 
In 1916, the Belgian Colonial forces, gaining the 
initiative over the invader, entered German East 
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Africa, captured Tabora, and side by side with the 
British and South African troops, under General 
Smuts, achieved the conquest of this African Ger- 
man Colony. 


Later on, the League of Nations entrusted to Bel- 
gium a mandate over the territories of Ruanda- 
Urundi, two districts which had formerly been part 
of German East Africa. These territories compara- 
tively small, but densely populated, are now admin- 
istrated as a part of the Congo. They have, how- 
ever, a separate Treasury and the Belgian Govern- 
ment reports on their progress to the League of 


Nations. 


In 1940, when Belgium was completely occupied 
by the Germans and the King had been taken pris- 
oner, the Belgian Government transferred its seat 
to France to carry on the fight. One June 18th, 
France being on the verge of collapse, the Belgian 
Cabinet, which according to the Belgian Constitu- 
tion, holds powers of the Crown when the King is 
unable to reign, passed a decree-law vesting in the 
person of the Minister of Colonies, Mr. de Vleesch- 
auwer, full executive and legislative powers in re- 
gard to the Belgian Colony, for the duration of the 
war. 

Mr. de Vleeschauwer left France, went first to Lis- 
bon and then to London, so that whatever might 
happen, the Minister of Colonies would be in a po- 
sition to administer the Colony, on behalf of the 
Belgian Government, from a free territory. Mr. de 
Vleeschauwer was joined in London by the other 
principal Belgian Ministers soon thereafter. From 
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Lieutenant - General Er- 
mens, Commander - in - 
Chief of the Belgian 
Colonial Army, visits 
wounded Congolese of 
the Ethiopian campaign 
in a Congo war hospital. 


London the Belgian Government directs the partici- 
pation of the Congo and the Belgians residing in all 
free countries in the war effort of the United Na- 
tions. 

As soon as Belgium was invaded, in 1940, the 
Governor General of the Congo, Mr. Ryckmans, 
took the usual measures for protection against 
enemy action. All male Germans of military age 
were arrested, postal and telegraph censorship was 
established, exports and imports were subjected to 
Government control. At the same time, the Congo 
forces were mobilized and a recruiting reserve was 
formed of all Belgians between the age of 17 and 
36 not previously enrolled in the Army. 

Although the Belgian Army in Europe, after hav- 
ing fought gallantly against overwhelming odds, 
was compelled to surrender to the German invaders, 
the Governor General of the Congo carried on the 
fight. At that time he stated over the radio: “For 
all of us, there is only one duty—to wage war; one 
enemy to destroy—Germany.” And a few days later, 
after the French collapse, he said in another speech: 
“The unexpected confusion prevailing in the mili- 
tary and diplomatic situation has changed nothing 
with respect to our obligations to give our best to 
win the war and liberate our mother-country. The 
Belgian Congo is wholly at the service of the Allies, 
and through them, at the service of Belgium.” 


* % * 

The war, of course, entirely disrupted the com- 
mercial and financial economy of the Belgian Con- 
go. In normal times, the Congo exported to the 
mother-country more than four-fifths of its exports, 
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while it imported from Belgium nearly one half of 
its total imports. The Colony had now been com- 
pletely cut off from Belgium as well as from other 
parts of the world with which it formerly main- 
tained prosperous trade relations. It was necessary 
to find new outlets for Congo products, new sources 
of supplies, simultaneously to speed up production 
of war commodities for the Allies. 

An agreement on cooperation between the United 
Kingdom and the Congo was quickly reached and 
signed in London on January 21st, 1941, by the 
Right Honorable Anthony Eden and the Belgian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. P. H. Spaak. The 
British Government guaranteed the purchase, with- 
in a year, of important quantities of Congo products. 
and agreed that the same products would not pay 
more customs duty than any similar British colonial 
products. Furthermore, the British Government rec- 
ognizing the valuable contribution made to the Al- 
lied war effort by the Belgian Merchant Marine 
promised to carry the commodities purchased from 
the Congo, as far as possible, on Belgian ships. 


This purchase agreement was completed the same 
day by a financial arrangement which fixed the rate 
of exchange of the Congolese france at 176.625 con- 
golese francs to £1.0.0._ By the same arrangements, 
the British Government undertook to make every ef- 
fort to supply the necessary requirements of the Bel- 
gian Congo from sources within the “sterling area” 
and, when this is not possible,-to make available to 
importers in the Congo the means of payment for 


Camoufinging truck 
in Ethiopia. 


Photos Belgian Information Center 
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any necessary imports from countries outside the 
“sterling areas.” It was understood that after the 
needs of the Congo and the Belgian Government 
have been met, the Congo’s entire gold production 
and foreign exchange be turned over to the Bank of 
England against payment in pound sterling; fur- 
thermore, it was provided that the Congo should be 
treated as a member of the “sterling area” for the 
purposes of regulations in force in the United King- 
dom in regard to exchange control. 


Thus the Congo is supplying Great Britain with 
its raw material and its gold, while it enjoys, in sev- 
eral respects, the same pivileges as a member of 


the British Empire. 


The Congo Purchase Agreement with Great Bri- 
tain has been renewed in London on June 4th, 1942, 
for a period ending on August 31, 1942. The quan- 
tities of commodities to be purchased by the United 
Kingdom from the Congo have been substantially 
enlarged. These quantities represent about half 
the total output of the Congo. The rest is available 
for the other Allied countries. 


As a result of these agreements, trade between 
the United Kingdom and the Belgian Congo has 
been greatly increased. Exchange of goods and 
services of many kinds have also considerably ex- 
panded between the Congo and the Union of South 
Africa, which are linked together by good railroad 


and air communications. 


(Continued on page 441) 
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JIDDA, SAUDI ARABIA 
An American Legation Was Established at Jidda, on May 1, 1942, 
by James S. Moose, Jr., Chargé d’ Affaires 


The Medina Gate, 
Jidda, through which 
Moslems pass on 
their pilgrimage to 
Medina. 
Beyond the gate are 
the army barracks. 


Mecea Gate, Jidda, 

through which all 

Moslems must pass 

on their pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 
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Our Foreign Service in Time of War 
From the Congressional Record of June 22, 1942 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order of the House, 
the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Stearns ]* 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Stearns of New 
Hampshire was granted permission to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. Mr. Speaker, 
this war, like all others in which America has been 
involved, is making heroes. In the midst of the many 
anxieties that beset our country, we have been 
thrilled by the realization that the courage and de- 
votion of the American fighting man, his initiative 
and intelligence, have suffered no diminution with 
the passing of the years. From Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur to mess attendant Dorie Miller, they have 
met the test. The public hears of their exploits 
by radio, press, and governmental report, and is 
justly proud of every one. 

There is another class of public servants to whom, 
at any time, perhaps without a moment’s warning, 
a crisis may arise that tests their mettle, calls for 
an instant decision on their own responsibility, 
and may threaten their very lives. I refer to the 
officers and employees of the Foreign Service of the 
United States, who represent us in foreign lands. 
Much of their work, though vitally important, is of 
routine character, and is too little understood or ap- 
preciated by our people, who do not always realize 
the difficulties under which it is performed, even 
in normal times. In time of war these men may be 
on the very firing line, and they have not the sup- 
port which we at home, living in our own com- 
munities and among our own people, draw from 
each other, in dangerous situations. 

There is too widespread an idea that a foreign 
officer’s life consists of a round of social gaieties on 
some sun-kissed strand where trouble and danger 
never disturb them, and where a paternal Govern- 
ment meets all expenses with a generous salary and 
allowances. The reality is very different. 

The Foreign Service as a whole is charged with a 
wide variety of duties among which may be men- 
tioned: The conduct of negotiations with other gov- 
ernments, political and economic reporting, the pro- 
motion of American trade, the general protection 
of American interests, the issuance of passports and 
immigration visas, notarial services, the issuance 
of consular invoices for goods exported to the 
United States, assistance to American shipping, and 
reporting on a wide range of subjects for all 


*Mr. Stearns was in the Foreign Service from 1920-24 and 
served in Constantinople and Paris. 
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branches of the Federal Government. Since the out- 
break of the war in Europe the Service has also 
been charged with representing in a number of 
countries the interests of foreign governments. All 
of these functions have been made immeasurably 
more difficult by war conditions, and yet there must 
be a man on the spot for possible contingencies. 

In the hall of the Department of State is a tablet 
commemorating Foreign Service officers who have 
lost their lives while on active duty, under heroic 
or tragic circumstances. Among the causes of death 
appear yellow fever, cholera, small pox, malaria, 
drowning, earthquake, hurricane, volcanic eruption, 
and murder. A man exposes not only himself, but 
his wife and children, to cruel climates and pesti- 
lences, even to enemy action, and terrific hazards 
have been met and overcome in a spirit of quiet, 
unspectacular devotion to duty which is worthy of 
the best traditions of our Nation. He wears no uni- 
form, and yet it is a matter of pride with him to 
go wherever he is sent, to accept his assignment with 
military discipline. The problems involved in main- 
taining a home and bringing up a family in foreign 
parts are not the least that he must face, and they 
are not simplified by the fact that the family cannot 
take root, but is liable to transfer from Ottawa to 
Surabaya. from Reykjavik to Brazzaville, and may 
in troublous times be cut off from contact with this 
country completely. 

The Foreign Service officer of today is selected 
after exhaustive tests from a field of applicants rep- 
resenting every State in the Union, with a view to 
sending out men (and a few women) who will 
worthily represent America abroad. Those who have 
had occasion to know the facts realize how well they 
have done this in times of peace. As a former off- 
cer in the Foreign Service, I want the Congress to 
realize how well they have risen to the sterner test 
of war conditions. 

One of the duties of the Foreign Service officer 
is to look after the welfare and safety of American 
citizens residing or traveling abroad. When disaster 
strikes a community, the protection and assistance 


of his nationals is as much a matter of honor with . 


him as the duties of our combatant branches under 
fire. 

As we look back, we can see that in a sense this 
war began with the Japanese attack on China. Since 
then, the American Ambassador to China and his 
staff have lived under the day-to-day threat of death 
from the air. At first in Nanking and Hankow, and 
during the last 3 years at Chungking, they have 
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been subject to constant bombardment. From last 
May through October, Chungking has suffered al- 
most daily raids, frequently with more than 100 
planes participating. More than two-thirds of the 
city has been destroyed; houses occupied by mem- 
bers of the Embassy staff have been injured, as well 
as its offices. Even though no personal injury has 
so fa~ been incurred, it is clear that the task of rep- 
resenting our Nation near the beleaguered Chinese 
Government has not been pleasant nor easy. 

Poland was the first nation in Europe to feel the 
force of the Nazi attack. 


in the midst of a battlefield, responsible for the wel- 
fare of a large number of civilian refugees, and 
yet not in a position to fight back. 

As the Germans advanced across Europe over the 
bodies of helpless countries which had no chance 
of resistance, the same story comes back, of bomb 
attacks, damage and destruction of American prop- 
erty, and the narrow escape of our officers who were 
still on duty, staying to destroy codes and confiden- 
tial documents to prevent their falling into German 
hands. In Norway, the Germans made many at- 

tempts to kill the Nor- 


When Warsaw was un- 


wegian royal family, 
der siege in that tragic The Secretary of State who were compelled to 
September of 1939, the ‘ move frequently. The 
staff of the Consulate Washington, June 24, 1942 American minister pro- 
General was moved to My Dear CONGRESSMAN: ceeded successively to 


the chancery of the 
American Embassy, just 
in time to avoid a heavy 
bombardment which de- 
stroyed the building they 
had left and would cer- 
tainly have taken some 
lives if the move had not 
been made in time. War- 
saw was subjected to 
daily bombings from the 
air, which became stead- 
ily more intense and so 
numerous that all count 
was lost of them; on 
some days there were as 
many as 9 raids by 
waves of 60 to 70 planes. 
About September 9, the 
city was shelled by field 
guns as well. Two offi- 
cers and 2 clerks who re- 
turned to the Consulate 
General for some neces- 
sary records had just left 
a room of the office 


The Honorable 


Foster Stearns, 


Your generous and laudatory comment on 
the American Foreign Service as printed in 
the Congressional Record of June twenty- 
second has just been called to my attention 
and I take this occasion to express my grate- 
ful appreciation for the able manner in which 
you have been good enough to bring to the 
attention of the members of Congress and the 
general public the high quality of the service 
rendered by these officers and employees who 
represent the United States abroad. Your fine 
tribute to the performance and activities of 
these public servants, whose work is so vitally 
important in the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions especially under conditions made more 
difficult by the war, will be a source of in- 
spiration to them everywhere. 


Sincerely yours, 


House of Representatives. 


five cities in order to 
remain in touch with the 
Norwegian Government. 
It will be recalled that 
the Assistant Military at- 
taché accredited to Fin- 
land, Sweden, and Nor- 
way was killed by a Ger- 
man bomb as he went to 
the assistance of the 
Minister’s party at Dom- 
bas, Norway. 

From the Netherlands, 
Belgium, and Yugoslavia 
we hear of the destruc- 
tion of our consulates 
and the loss of personal 
effects by our officers. 
From France, too, there 
is a story of distress. 
even though for 9 
months after the declara- 
tion of war Paris lived 
in comparative calm ex- 
cept for the alarms and 
uncertainties of German 


CorDELL HULL. 


when a shell entered the 
room and exploded—a difference of 2 minutes bare- 
ly saving their lives. 

Officers who went out in cars endeavoring to find 
food for the refugees of American, British, and 
French nationality who had come to them for help, 
had to pass through streets raked by artillery fire. 
Nightly the sky was red from fires in many quar- 
ters; the number of civilians killed reached into the 
thousands and some of the bodies were hastily 
buried in lawns and nearby parks, others lying in 
the streets as the clerks went out on necessary er- 
rands. For 12 days the staff found themselves living 
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planes overhead. During 
the summer of 1940 a bomb aimed at the French Air 
Ministry plunged halfway through the ceiling of the 
dining room where the American Ambassador was 
attending an official luncheon, but fortunately did no 
further damage than showering the party with plas- 
ter, exploding later when the room had been va- 
cated. Not far away a Foreign Service officer on 
his way to a shelter after hearing the alarm passed 
through a shower of flying stones and metal frag- 
ments, barely escaping a deluge of large-caliber 
cobblestones thrown up by a hit in the street. After 
a week of bombardment by German planes, two 
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subordinate officers assigned to the consulate at 
Havre were ordered to leave, and embarked on a 
ferry to cross the Seine. Two steamers nearby were 
struck by bombs and burst into flames; the German 
planes came lower and machine-gunned the steamers 
and then attacked the ferry, dropping about 25 
bombs, all of which fell very near but fortunately 
did not hit it, though it was afterward machine- 
gunned. When the consul in charge returned to 
Havre after the fall of Paris, he found his apart- 
ment was being used as sleeping quarters by 50 
German soldiers, and that in addition to looting it 
thoroughly, they had spread destruction and filth 
everywhere. Naturally, no reimbursement for his 
losses was ever made. 

It is upon the British Isles that the most intense 
and long-continued attacks have fallen. We are all 
familiar with the countless stories of heroism and 
courage coming over here about men and women, 
soldiers, and civilians alike. During all this time 
of terrific air attacks, the personnel of the American 
Foreign Service have performed their duties with- 
out interruption, although the raids were character- 
ized not only by their intensity at frequent and un- 
predictable times, but by their spread over a longer 
period than at any post in the Service except Chung- 
king. From the early raids on Liverpool and Lon- 
don in August 1940, until the sporadic efforts in 
June 1941, our officers at one or another post were 
under fire nearly all the time. Our consulates at 
Plymouth, Bristol, Liverpool, and Manchester were 
completely gutted by fire and explosions. A dozen 
other cities were subjected to constant nightly— 
and sometimes daytime—raids during which many 
civilians were killed and injured and large numbers 
made homeless. The London Embassy, although not 
hit, had scores of bombs within three or four hun- 
dred yards, one of which hit former Ambassador 
Page’s old Embassy three doors away and killed 
some British air force personnel, and another ex- 
ploded in the living room of a Foreign Service offi- 
cers apartment while he was in the kitchen. No 
officer in Great Britain will ever forget the sound 
of guns and how it felt to have a couple of hundred 
German bombers overhead; nor will he forget the 
whistle of screaming bombs and the sight of incen- 
diary fires scattered through his particular city. Al- 
most miraculously, none of our American person- 
nel at these British posts was killed or injured. 

Stories of personal bravery have come from many 
points, and perhaps the following from Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, is typical. In this city one side of the 
American Minister’s residence was completely torn 
away by a bomb, and many of his personal effects 
were destroyed. A block away, an employee of the 
Legation was killed by a bomb as he was saying 
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goodbye to his son who was being mobilized. But 
the personal story to which I refer concerns a junior 
Foreign Service officer, who was under orders to re- 
port for duty at Belgrade from a nearby capital, 
and who reached the outskirts of the city during the 
height of the first bombardment. He was carrying 
a diplomatic pouch. Realizing that if he delayed, 
the bridge across the river which separated him 
from Belgrade might be destroyed, he proceeded 
directly into the bombardment, bringing the pouch 
through safely. Throughout the subsequent bomb- 
ings of Belgrade, the Minister and his staff ignored 
the danger and carried on their work, under every 


conceivable disadvantage, and completely cut off . 


from communication with the outside world, with 
diminishing food supplies, and very limited means 
of transportation. As the Yugoslavian Government 
was retreating, making successive moves to escape 
bombs and machine-gun fire, another officer of our 
Legation followed and stayed with it until they 
reached Greece; this officer later succeeded in re- 
turning to Belgrade through areas occupied by the 
German and Italian Armies, bringing with him a 
score of Americans who had been stranded on the 
coast. All railway bridges over the Danube having 
been destroyed, the only feasible means of exit from 
Yugoslavia was by river boat to Budapest. The 
Minister arranged to charter such a boat and even- 
tually all Americans who desired to leave made 
their way safely out of the country with the Minis- 
ter and his staff. 

Greece itself was not to be safe for long, and since 
then this brave country has been through untold 
suffering. Our service men have not only had to 
endure the bombings and raids but have been sub- 
jected to the strain of witnessing the German in- 
vasion and their looting of the country, trying to 
deal with these invaders in an attempt to protect 
American interests and arrange for the evacuation 
of our remaining citizens. Still more terrible was 
the food shortage which began to appear soon after 
the outbreak of the war in 1939. Greece is not an 
agricultural country and even in normal times im- 
ports a large percentage of her foodstuffs. Our 
Foreign Service personnel found it increasingly dif- 
ficult to get enough to eat. Meat was obtainable 
only once a week, and after the German occupation 


the small remaining stocks of food were seized. Be- 


fore our people left, they were already witnessing 
the early stages of the distressing starvation which 
has since taken such a frightful toll of life and 
health in that heroic country, without being able 
to succor the Greeks in any way. As a result of this 
experience, most of our personnel who returned to 
the United States have been found to be suffering 
from sericus blood deficiencies, and required medi- 
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cal treatment at a time when they are trying to re- 
place the personal and household effects which they 
lost in Greece. A few of this staff postponed their 
returned home for rest and recuperation, until they 
had completed, from Rome, the repatriation of 
Americans. Many of them immediately undertook 
long journeys back through southern Europe in or- 
der to fill urgent needs for personnel in the Near 
Fast. 

As a result of this total war, we get stories of a 
similar nature from many far-flung posts of the 
United States Foreign Service—little groups of men, 
sometimes only two or three, carrying on their work 
in Malta, Arabia, Iraq, Penang, Singapore, Fin- 
land, Russia, Burma, and other places. From some 
of these, reports are still incomplete, and yet in all 
of them the hardships and hazards of war, bombard- 
ment, evacuation, or occupation by enemy forces 
are being borne with credit by the personnel. The 
consul at Malta has just reached Cairo with his 
family, reporting that the consulate was one of three 
buildings left standing in a street of 50 houses. 
These dangers are incident to the performance of 
their normal functions, while acting in line of duty. 

It only remains to point out that the risks of 
travel from aerial and submarine attack have not 
at all diminished the necessity of moving our person- 
nel from one distant point to another; transfers dic- 
tated by the needs of the Service continue as in 
normal times. Quite recently a vessel on which a 
consul from Africa and the wife of a consul at an- 
other African post were passengers was torpedoed 
off Cape Hatteras after having completed all but 20 
hours of the long sea voyage from east Africa. Their 
ship sank within 12 minutes. After drifting in a 
lifeboat for 35 hours on a stormy sea they were 
picked up by a United States destroyer. Another 
foreign officer has recently returned to this coun- 
try after 3 months’ sea travel from his last post in 
the Dutch East Indies, now in the hands of the 
Japanese. As he had to travel all this time on an 
unescorted vessel he was exposed to hazards which 
were truly serious and yet no more so than what 
other Foreign Service officers are undergoing in 
traveling to and from their posts—risks the same 
as those which our armed forces face. Another 
officer lost all his household effects by the sinking 
of the ship on which they were being brought back 
from London last October. He reoutfitted his family 
and recently started for his new post in Buenos 
Aires, only to lose everything for the second time 
by enemy action. 


We hear little of all this. Very recently the press 
has spoken of the officers and employees who are 
now about to be sent home from their long deten- 
tion in Japan and other enemy countries. Fifty have 
been detained by the Italians, 95 by the Germans, 
and about 250 by the Japanese. All these men and 
their families will soon happily be in America 
again. But let us spare a thought for those still at 
their posts abroad, of whom we only get such la- 
conic and formal reports as that which came through 
from Belgrade: 

He proceeded directly into the bombardment, 
brirging the pouch through safely. 

Mr. Rotpx. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. Stearns of New Hampshire. I yield. 

Mr. Rotpu. I would like to compliment the gen- 
tleman on his very splendid speech about the For- 
eign Service, and the men in the diplomatic corps. 
I would like to say from my experience that we have 
had wonderful service not only from the men abroad 
but also in the State Department here. I wish to 
compliment the gentleman for his wonderful state- 
ment about these fine faithful servants. 

Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. I thank the 
gentleman. 


Mr. Vorys of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. I yield. 


Mr. Vorys of Ohio. The gentleman has been 
able to give us this very splendid tribute to an un- 
sung service, not only because of his present interest 
in foreign affairs and this service, but because of 
his many years of able and distinguished service as 
a Foreign Service man himself. I know the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire would not be prone to 
emphasize this experience at this time, but I feel I 
owe it to the House to call it to the attention of the 
House. I also want to join in the fine tribute the 
gentleman has paid to these men. I have talked with 
them myself as they have returned from some of 
these posts. The cool courage with which they have 
faced the dangers of their duties, without publicity 
or fanfare, is a matter to make us proud of those 
Americans. 

Mr. Stearns of New Hampshire. I thank my 
valued colleague on the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs for his too generous expression about myself, 
and for what he has said about the men of the For- 
eign Service. 


[Here the gavel fell. ] 
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In Memoriam 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


| HAVE learned with the deepest 

regret of the death of Wilbur J. 
Carr, former Assistant Secretary of 
State and Minister to Czechoslovakia. 
The debt which the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service owe to 
his years of devoted and unstinted 
service can never be repaid. That we 
have been able to meet the heavy bur- 
den of the present war is in large 
measure due to his planning and his 
foresight. The Foreign Service, as it 
exists today, is in large measure his 
creation. He laid the foundations 
upon which we have built. His mem- 
ory will be cherished, not only by those who were 
associated with him but by many others whose 


careers in the public service he has made possible. 
* * * 


WILBuR CARR 


No one who knew Wilbur Carr will forget him. 
He was such a person as makes other men glad and 
proud to belong to the human race. Cordell Hull 
summed up the common conviction when he said: 
“The debt which the State Department and the for- 
eign service owe to his years of devoted and un- 
stinted service never can be repaid.” 

Mr. Carr himself, of course, was the explanation 
of the achievement so acknowledged. With his fine 
native gifts of intelligence and efficiency, he could 
have made a noteworthy success in any field in 
which he chose to engage his talents. To the infinite 
advantage of his country and of the world at large, 
he preferred to labor in that branch of the Govern- 
ment which deals with other nations. 


Born in Ohio in 1870, educated at Kentucky, » 


Georgetown and George Washington Universities, 
he became a clerk in the Department of State in 
1892. The remainder of his life was the natural 
development of his genius for the careful perform- 
ance of important tasks. Each separate assignment 
was filled with the meticulous sense of duty which 
characterized his mind from first to last. He was 
essentially a perfectionist, unwilling to be content 
with anything short of the best. 

Yet, despite the rigorous demands which he made 
upon himself, Mr. Carr was tenderly sympathetic 
in his relations with those who lacked his capacity 
for exactitude. Young people working under his 
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The late Honorable 
Wilbur J. Carr 


direction loved him for his patience 
and kindliness. Particularly when 
he was Assistant Secretary of State, 
from 1924 to 1937, he was in con- 
stant touch with numbers of youthful 
diplomatists. Hence the phrase “the 
father of the American foreign serv- 
ice” had double application to him. 
He established the present system of 
professional State Department em- 
ployment, and he was the mentor, the 
guide and the friend of scores of his 
junior contemporaries. 

Among people of his own genera- 
tion, however, Mr. Carr was equally 
appreciated. The days that were left 
to him after the German absorption 
of Czechoslovakia had terminated his 
ministry at Prague were devoted to many good 
causes, not least of which was the Community Chest, in 


which he was active until just a few days ago. Wash- © 


ington bids him farewell with gratitude for his con- 
tribution to the city’s progress as a fellow citizen 
and a neighbor. His place in the universal chronicles 
of his time is secure because of the same qualities 
of spiritual distinction Washington Star, June 29, 
1942. 


* * * 


Two Pustic SERVANTS 


Death overtook two distinguished American dip- 
lomats on Friday in the City of Baltimore. John 
W. Garrett was best known as United States Am- 
bassador to Italy from 1929 to 1933 and as secre- 
tary-general of the Washington Arms Conference in 
1921-22. Wilbur J. Carr also served his country 
abroad as our Minister to Czechoslovakia in the 
fateful years when that country was being tormented 
and then absorbed by the Nazis. Unlike Mr. Gar- 
rett, however, Mr. Carr did not win his greatest 
distinction in diplomatic service abroad. It is his 
outstanding work within the Department of State, 
chiefly his development of the American Foreign 
Service, that has left the most lasting monument to 
his name. 

There are other significant differences between 
the careers of these two able public servants. Mr. 
Garrett was a diplomat of independent means. Dur- 
ing most of his adult life he was attached to United 
States embassies and legations in Europe and South 
America. His love of painting, literature and mu- 
sic was pleasantly intermingled with his keen in- 
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Report, the Internment and Repatriation of the American 
Official Group in Germany—1941-1942 


Prepared by First SECRETARY OF EmBAssy GEORGE F. KENNAN 


(The following is intended to be an official account, for the records of the United States Government, 
of the internment and repatriation of the United States official group which was assembled in Germany 
following the outbreak of war between Germany and the United States on December 11, 1941. The account 
is designed to cover the entire period during which the group was without direct contact with the United 
States Government and subject in its life and movements to the authority of the German Government.) 


REMOVAL TO Bap NAUHEIM 


T 2 p.m. on December 11, Mr. Morris visited 

the German Foreign Minister on the latter’s 
invitation and received the text of the German dec- 
laration of war. That was the last of his official 
acts which he was able to report directly to the 
United States Government; and it was made clear 
to him at the Foreign Office that permission to send 
a telegram on this subject was granted only by way 
of exception. Following the despatch of this tele- 
gram, which occurred immediately upon Mr. Mor- 
ris’ return to the Embassy, the Embassy group 
ceased to have any direct contact with the United 
States Government, received no further instructions 
from the State Department, and became perforce 
subject to the decisions and directions of the Ger- 
man Government. 

When leaving the Foreign Office, Mr. Morris was 
requested by the Chief of Protocol, Count Dérn- 
berg, to return at 6 p.m. with First Secretary of 
Embassy Kennan, and to call at the Protocol Sec- 
tion in order to discuss the further disposition of 
the Embassy group. 

At 6 p.m. Mr. Morris and Mr. Kennan according- 
ly called on the Chief of Protocol, who was assisted 
at this meeting by Legationsrat Peter-Pirkham. Mr. 
Morris took with him a first person note setting 
forth the standpoint of the United States Govern- 
ment in regard to the treatment of the diplomatic 
groups, and particularly its intentions with respect 
to the treatment of the German group in Washinton. 
This communication was immediately handed to 
Count Doérnberg who, after perusing it, turned to his 
assistant and said at once: “Stop that telegram.” He 
then explained that this communication put a new 
aspect on the situation and that he would not be able 
to say at that time what final arrangements would be 
made for the American group. He undertook to in- 
form Mr. Morris on this point as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile, members of the Embassy would be at 
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liberty, he said, to continue to reside in their homes 
and to move freely about the city. It was agreed that 
we should be able to continue to use the Embassy 
building and that we would enjoy telephone service 
on a restricted and purely local scale. 

On Friday, December 12, the staff worked at the 
closing of the office and waited in vain for some 
word from the Foreign Office as to the future. 
American members of the staff were kept in the Em- 
bassy building until late in the evening and were 
permitted to leave only when it was finally ascer- 
tained from the Foreign Office that no word would 
be forthcoming that day. 

On Saturday morning the Foreign Office phoned 
and again requested Mr. Morris and Mr. Kennan 
to call at the Protocol Section at 11 a.m., which 
they did. The same German officials were present. 
Mr. Morris was told that the American staff would 
be taken away from Berlin the following day on a 
train which would leave about noon, and should be 
assembled in the Embassy building between 9 and 
10 o’clock in the morning. No limitation was to be 
placed on the amount of personal baggage which 
persons might take with them. It was explained 
that this would be the last time that the leading 
official of the Protocol Section would deal with offi- 
cers of the Embassy directly. Mr. Kennan was 
asked to return to the Foreign Office at 6 o’clock in 
the evening in order to work out the allotment of 
space on the train in cooperation with the Foreign 
Office official who would thenceforth be in charge 
of the group. 

Immediately upon Mr. Morris’ return to the Em- 
bassy, orders were issued to all American members 
of the staff to remain in the building until further 
notice. After a lapse of half an hour or so, which 
was taken up in completing the organizational ar- 
rangements, they were called together, told about 
the departure of the train and the travel plans, and 
advised that they would have to deliver their bag- 
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gage into the Embassy during the course of the af- 
ternoon and evening of the same day. This latter 
measure was taken for the reason that it was a Sat- 
urday and it was obvious that people would have 
the greatest difficulty trying to move baggage from 
one place to another in Berlin early Sunday morn- 
ing, in view of the dearth of taxicabs and other 
means of communication. 


The group was then split up into five separate 
travel groups. Each of these groups was placed 
under the supervision of a monitor, who was re- 
sponsible for seeing that his charges got their bag- 
gage delivered in due time and appeared promptly 
at the Embassy next morning. The remainder of 
that day was, of course, taken up principally with 
packing and the settlement of personal affairs. Mr. 
Kennan went to the Foreign Office at 6 o’clock and 
was introduced by Peter-Pirkham to Legationsse- 
kretaer Patzak who, he said, would accompany the 
Embassy group. 

Inasmuch as Patzak was destined to be in charge 
of our party, most of the time, from the moment of 
our departure from Berlin, and since he constituted 
for many weeks our principal point of contact with 
the German authorities, a word might be devoted to 
his personality. He was an extremely tall, power- 
ful man, probably about thirty years of age. There 
is no evidence that he had enjoyed anything more 
than the usual “Gymnasium” education. None of 
us had ever heard his name mentioned before in 
connection with the Foreign Office. We were never 
able to ascertain just when that connection had be- 
gun. He was “Hauptsturmfuehrer” in the Waffen- 
SS, a position equivalent to that of captain in the 
army, and had evidently been on active duty with 
his company most of the time since the beginning 
of the war. He stated on one occasion that before 
the war he had had experience in handling travel 
groups. It appears that he had been connected with 
the German Students’ Association and had handled 
some of the student groups which had visited the 
Olympic Games in Berlin in 1936 and the Paris 
Exposition in 1937. 

Patzak was a man of many admirable qualities. 
He was an excellent organizer and administrator, 
with quick and intelligent judgment, with firmness 
of decision, with tireless energy, and with a readi- 
ness to accept responsibility which doubtless re- 
flected his military experience. The impression 


gained by Embassy officials was that, within the’ 


limits of the instructions under which he was work- 
ing, he did all he could to provide for the comfort 
and well-being of the group; and in some cases he 
probably even exceeded the letter of his instructions 
for this purpose. He was, to be sure, not always ca- 
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pable of an easy and informal approach; and it was 
not possible to establish with him the same sort of 
personal confidence as might conceivably have been 
established with a more seasoned Foreign Office 
man who had had real diplomatic experience and 
was accustomed to the informal and cordial tone 
which generally prevails between diplomatic col- 
leagues of different nations. With all his formality, 
however, Patzak was never tactless; and the power 
and prestige which he enjoyed at Bad Nauheim by 
virtue of his high SS rank and personality doubt- 
less outweighed, from our standpoint, anything he 
may have lacked in cosmopolitan experience. 

Patzak and Kennan took the charts of the railway 
cars and the list of the staff and spent until nearly 
10 o’clock at night trying to work allotments of 
sleeping car space which would be reasonably fair 
and non-discriminatory for the various categories 
of persons involved. Kennan learned at that time 
that the American journalists from Berlin, who had 
been interned for three days at Griinau, had been 
released and would be taken with our party; and 
space on the train was reserved for them, together 
with the others. The sleeping cars at the Embassy’s 
disposal were to consist of three first or second-class 
and three third-class sleepers. In general, efforts 
were made to put the officers and the journalists, as 
well as many as possible of the ladies of the party, 
into the first or second-class cars. 


Meanwhile, baggage was being delivered into the 
Embassy all afternoon and evening and stored in 
the consular entry-way and the ground-floor of the 
visa section. 


The following morning, December 14, the Embas- 
sy building was surrounded by a considerable num- 
ber of police and plain clothes men, some of whom 
came in and stood in the main hall during the prep- 
arations for departure. People began to arrive 
early; and since there was no room in the building 
large enough to hold the entire group, the various 
travel groups were asked to assemble in different 
parts of the building. 

The American journalists had by this time been 
released and they also appeared at the Embassy to 
be taken away with the rest of us. 

The Germans brought three double-decked buses, 
six private cars, and five army trucks. The trucks 
began to take the baggage away about 10:30, and 
about 11:30 we began to load the buses, a proce- 
dure which took a long time. Complications arose 
at the last minute with the Disbursing Officer, who 
had not yet had time to turn over all his funds to 
the Swiss authorities; but this time was finally 
straightened out and all the staff were finally in- 
stalled in the motor vehicles. 
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We were driven from the Embassy, in a sort of 
cortége, to the Potsdamer Bahnhof, where we went 
through a side entrance direct to the station plat- 
form at which the train was waiting; and the 
group was gotten aboard with no difficulty. Each 
person carried in his hands such baggage as he 
wished to have with him in the compartment. 

The train consisted of a baggage car at the head; 
then the three first and second-class sleepers; then 
a dining car; then four third-class sleepers (three 
of which were for us and one for the police and 
train personnel) ; and finally a second baggage car. 

The train was unable to leave on time because 
the military trucks had noi been able to get all the 
baggage down. For more than an hour after the 
scheduled time of departure we waited in the train, 
while the trucks made repeated trips between the 
Embassy and the station, and the representatives of 
the Foreign Office fumed and complained about the 
amount of baggage. They claimed the group had 
over 1,200 pieces (which turned out to be an exag- 
geration) and that it would perhaps be necessary 
at the last moment to leave tons of it behind. The 
‘porters were finally successful, however, in stow- 
ing the baggage into the two 40-ton capacity bag- 
gage cars and at about one o’clock the train left 
Berlin. 

Up to this time we had still not been officially 
informed where we were bound. We had a good 
idea of it from slips of the tongue made by officials 
of the Protocol Section; and the journalists had 
learned of it from the Propaganda Ministry. Our 
first official information of it, however, came from 
the menus in the dining car, which were headed 
“‘Berlin—Bad Nauheim.” 

The train went straight through to Bad Nau- 
heim (a distance of some three to four hundred 
miles) with only one or two brief stops. We 
reached our destination about 9:30 p.m. and were 
told we would have to remain on the train at least 
until morning, and probably for another day or 
two. 

The trip had been a very busy one for Patzak 
and the officers of the Embassy responsible for or- 
ganization. In the third-class carriages many per- 
sons had disregarded the allotments of space made 
to them and sought better accommodations else- 
where, thereby creating a confusion which it took 
hours to unravel. In addition to this, there were 
naturally in this large group dozens of other queries 
and requests to be handled. 

The following morning the group was informed 
that it would be impossible for them to be re- 
moved from the train that day, and the people set- 
tled down to a regular life in the cars. 

On Tuesday morning (i.e. the third day) Patzak 
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arranged for Kennan to be taken over to the hotel 
which they were endeavoring to prepare for us, in 
order to assist him in allotting room space. 

The hotel was at that time in a state of unpre- 
paredness which was not at all surprising in view 
of the short time during which they had been en- 
deavoring to open it, but which was shocking to 
see when one recalled that over a hundred persons 
were cooped up in the train waiting to gain access 
to it: It was a great building, with a plant valued 
at over a million dollars, which had been abso- 
lutely closed up since the outbreak of the war over 
two years before. None of its technical facilities: 
water system, heating, lights, elevators, etc., were 
in a condition to be operated. Much of the furni- 
ture had been carefully wrapped and stored away; 
likewise linen, curtains, silver, etc. As a result, 
everything had an empty, barn-like aspect. The 
personnel had been literally scattered all over Eu- 
rope. The notification to the director that the hotel 
was to be reopened for our use had reached him by 
telephone from Berlin, like a bolt out of the blue. 
only on Saturday afternoon: that is, less than twen- 
ty-four hours before we were shipped out of Berlin. 
Naturally little could be done on Sunday; and the 
formidable task of finding personnel and reopening 
the enormous establishment had to be begun on 
Monday morning, after the group had already been 
for one whole night on the railway siding. It 
must be said that considering the immensity and 
the difficulties of the task, the efforts of Patzak and 
the hotel director were positively heroic; and that 
it was possible to have people sleeping in the hotel 
at all within thirty-six hours after the reopening 
was undertaken represented a veritable “tour de 
force.” for which these men deserve all credit. 

Kennan spent a good part of Tuesday looking 
over the rooms with Patzak and making tentative 
allotments of space in order that it might be possi- 
ble to begin that evening to move members of the 
group over there from the train. This allotment of 
space for such a large group, taking into considera- 
tion rank, family status, personal peculiarities, and 
the characteristics of the rooms available, was a 
long job. It was quite impossible to complete it on 
Tuesday; and Patzak and Kennan worked off and 
on at it for the next two or three days. 

On the same evening (Tuesday, December 16) 
it was possible to bring over to the hotel the first 
section of our group, consisting of some 15 or 20 
persons (mostly correspondents) who had been 
allotted space on the first floor. Conditions were 
still very primitive, and the main advantage of this 
measure was that it gave the people more comfort- 
able beds to sleep in and improved morale in gen- 
eral. Particularly on that first evening, the hotel 
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The internees at Bad Nauheim en route 
to the baseball game. 


Dr. Eisher does a good barbering job 
on Vice Consul Cyrus Follmer on 


board the Drottningholm. 


George Kennan at the bat, and Major 
J. R. Lovell and F. W. Stutz. 


Photographs by R. Borden Reams. 
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accommodation was sketchy, to say the least. There 
were no curtains, table lamps, ash trays, glasses, 
towels, etc. None of the private bathrooms were 
functioning and only one or two of the public ones 
were in use. There was, of course, no hot water. 
There was no room service or restaurant service of 
any sort. Until the last people had been removed 
from the train, it was necessary to take all the peo- 
ple back to the train from the hotel every day for 
their meals and their walks. Since the dining car 
could accommodate only about one-fourth of the 
group at a single sitting, the meal hours of the vari- 
ous groups in the hotel, which changed in number 
every day, had to be coordinated with those of the 
people still remaining on the train; guards had to 
be provided to take the hotel groups back and forth; 
and in the evening, in view of the blackout, an au- 
tobus had to be provided. All this presented con- 
stant and intricate problems of organization and 
coordination; and Patzak, who had his hands fuller 
than he could wish, leaned heavily on Mr. Morris 
and other officers of the Embassy for assistance. 


This raised a question of principle which was to 
have great importance throughout the whole period 
of confinement. Mr. Morris could have found for- 
mal justification for taking the attitude that we 
should not cooperate with the German authorities in 
any way; that we had been subjected to confine- 
ment against our will; that all this was none of our 
doing: and that the German authorities would them- 
selves have to take responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of order and discipline among the members 
of the group. Such an attitude would of course 
have meant that the German officials would have 
been compelled to deal directly and individually 
with each member of the group, and that the most 
insignificant official of the Gestapo would soon be 
in a position to exert personal authority over the 
even most high-ranking of our own people. The 
undesirability of this was self-evident; and it was 
decided, with the approval of the Swiss representa- 
tive who was with us, that just the opposite course 
should be followed. 

Embassy officers therefore gave Patzak all the 
cooperation they could, on the theory that the 
more they shared responsibility the more they 
would be left alone to handle the internal affairs 
of the group, and the less excuse there would be 
for direct interference by the police officials in 
these internal affairs. This policy was successful, 
insofar as the German officials were admittedly im- 
pressed with the authority exerted by Mr. Morris 
and the officers of the Embassy and by the discipline 
maintained among the members of the group, and 
were only too glad, particularly in view of their own 
shortage of personnel, to allow Embassy officers to 
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take the responsibility for their own arrangements 
wherever possible. Thus during the entire period 
of our stay, contact between the police officers and 
individual members of the group was kept at a min- 
imum, and, indeed, almost entirely eliminated. All 
questions of liaison were channelized through the 
leading officers of the Embassy. All internal ar- 
rangements, such as the allotment of rooms and 
enforcement of internal discipline, were carried out 
by the officers and members of the group itself, 
and no occasion was given for members of the 
police to enter the rooms of the members of the 
group or to interfere in any way with their internal 
life. 

On Wednesday night (December 17) the second 
batch of persons was brought over to the hotel from 
the train; the third batch followed on Thursday 
evening; and the remaining occupants of the train 
were finally removed on Friday night. 

Breakfast was served in the hotel for the first 
time on Friday morning; and after all the mem- 
bers of the group had had lunch—for the last time 
—in the dining car, the hotel kitchen began on Fri- 
day evening to serve meals regularly. 

It will be observed from the above that the mem- 
bers of the group spent variously from two to five 
days on the train. A certain number, including Mr. 
Morris himself, who declined to leave the train until 
the last of the others were removed, remained in 
the train for a full five days and nights. And it 
must be recalled that the others who had been evac- 
uated to the hotel at earlier dates were still com- 
pelled to spend a good deal of time in the train dur- 
ing the daytime until as late as Friday afternoon. 

Conditions in the train were naturally not com- 
fortable. The cars were closely guarded at all times 
and members of the group were allowed to leave 
them, in order to take exercise, only once or twice 
a day. The first morning, the cars were shunted 
over to a nearby passenger platform and persons 
were permitted to walk on the platform for nearly 
an hour. After that, the walks took place on a 
stretch of hard surface road adjacent to the sidings 
and about as long as the train itself. The cramped 
conditions in the cars were worse in the begin- 
ning, when all of the people were sleeping there 
at night. This was particularly the case in the 
third-class cars, which had no washing facilities in 
the individual compartments and only two wash- 
rooms per car. The discomfort of those who re- 
mained in the cars at night was increased during 
the last two or three days by lack of adequate heat- 
ing and by repeated breakdowns in the lighting 
system. 

Considering the task with which it was con- 
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Diplomacy and Economies 


From the London “Spectator” of Februay 6, 1942 


O reform in our constitutional practice is more 
urgently necessary than the restoration of the 
Foreign Secretary to the position in relation to Par- 
liament, the country and Cabinet colleagues estab- 
lished by men like Lord Lansdowne and Lord Grey 
and maintained by none of their successors since, 
with the possible exception of Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain. Mr. Eden, it is true, by his popularity and 
the personal confidence he inspires, is doing some- 
thing to recover the lost ground, but this is a ques- 
tion not of a personality but of a system. Only when 
the vital bearing of the Foreign Office, and the dip- 
lomatic activities it initiates and controls, not only 
on the security but on the welfare of the country in 
the broadest sense, is recognized as it should be, will 
any Foreign Secretary carry the weight he ought to 
carry in the counsels of the State. For a space of 
thirty years, from 1885 to 1916 (except for a three- 
year interval between 1892 and 1895), three great 
Foreign Ministers, Salisbury, Lansdowne and Grey, 
invested their office with a prestige which has never 
attached to it since, and which it is imperative 
should attach to it again. There are several reasons 
for the change. One can be only mentioned in pass- 
ing. The average tenure of office in the period men- 
tioned was nine years—or six if the brief interludes 
of Rosebery and Kimberley are included. Between 
1924 and 1940 it was two years. Continuity in the 
control of foreign policy is not a negligible factor. 


That, however, is partly controlled by the vicis- 
situdes of party politics, and in any case something 
muca more fundamental is involved today—an issue 
discussed comprehensively on another page by Sir 
Walford Selby, the late British Ambassador to Por- 
tugal, who, as principal private secretary to no 
fewer than five Secretaries of State, acquired an 
almost unique knowledge of the working of the 
Foreign Office machine. His thesis, incontrovertible 
when it is expounded, but neglected almost com- 
pletely by a public, and even by a Parliament, too 
little accustomed to distinguish between mere ma- 
chinery and vital principles, is that the continued 
failure to demand of the Foreign Office the same 
efficiency, and to invest it with the same authority, 
in the economic as in the purely diplomatic sphere 
is to falsify values at home and court disaster 
abroad. The possible objection that the middle of 
a great war is no time to be arguing about Foreign 
Office reform cannot be countenanced for a moment. 
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Any war is in some measure a consequence of for- 
eign policy. And this war will end in a peace-settle- 
ment in which the Foreign Secretary ought to speak 
with a more authoritative voice than any other single 
Minister except the Premier. There can be no hope 
of his doing that unless his own Department is com- 
pletely versed in all the questions that have to be 
decided, which may well be financial and economic 
even more than diplomatic. The fact that our rela- 
tions with other States are determined more and 
more by economic factors is universally recognized 
in theory, and hardly less universally ignored in 
practice. Few decisions taken by this country in 
recent years have had more far-reaching effects on 
our relations with foreign countries, notably the 
United States and Germany, than the Ottawa Con- 
ference. Yet the British delegation that went to 
Ottawa will be found to have included one Foreign 
Office representative of relatively junior rank, added 
at the last moment as an afterthought. And that is 
characteristic. 

In any event the case for Foreign Office reform 
at this particular juncture needs no arguing, for 
reform is actually in progress. The committee ap- 
pointed by Mr. Eden a year ago, with Sir Malcolm 
Robertson as chairman, to advise on Foreign Office 
changes has reported, and though its findings have 
not been published, the Foreign Secretary told the 
House of Commons last June broadly what they 
were. They involve, inter alia, steps for “improving 
administration in the new foreign service.” What- 
ever precisely this may import, it means that there is 
to be a “new foreign service,” and that must include 
the Foreign Office itself as well as missions abroad. 
Something Mr. Eden said regarding this implies of 
necessity something that he left unsaid. “The pro- 
posed reforms,” he stated, “include provision for 
ensuring to heads of our Missions expert advice on 
commercial and financial matters.” That is satis- 
factory, though in fact in all the principal Embassies 
such advice was available already. But what is to: 
be the issue of it? Advice in this connection is a 
broad term. An economic or financial adviser nor- 
mally acquires a mass of useful information about 
the country where he is posted, and the essence of it 
gets back in one form or another to the Foreign 
Office. But what happens then? Who is competent 
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Airgrams 


ECESSITY being still the mother of invention, 

the Department of State has adopted an in- 
novation to solve the twin problems of mounting 
demands on coding facilities and excessive expendi- 
tures for telegrams. Authority has been given to 
send telegrams by air in the Western Hemisphere, 
with the future prospect of extending the system to 
other areas served by air lines from the United 
States. The plan has met with an enthusiastic re- 
sponse, and a graph of the volume of airgrams dis- 
patched reminds one of a fever chart. The Chargé 
d’Affaires at Panama wrote a friend in the Depart- 
ment: 

“You have a real find in this daily pouch service. 
We are most enthusiastic. Your letter of July 7, 
1942, which you noted was to be placed in the pouch 
leaving July 7, 8:30, was on my desk at 4:15 p.m. 
July 8; that of July 6, 6:15 p.m., was on my desk 
July 7 at 4:50 p.m. 

“As an indication of what a tremendous help this 
service—combined with the new airgram arrange- 
ment—is going to be to this office, I should like to 
mention that the circular airgram, explaining . . . 
(censored) .. . dated July 7, which was endorsed 
July 7, 7:45 p.m., also arrived at my desk 4:15 p.m. 
July 8. This is an excellent example of the time and 
effort that may be saved in not having to decode in 
Washington these four pages of text and not having 
to decode them here, and, in addition, the substan- 
tial saving in the cost of transmission. I doubt 
whether the elapsed time from signature to delivery 
on the officer’s desk in Panama could be less even 
by telegram. 

“IT am most enthusiastic as the elimination of pure 
mechanics of transmission at all offices, which are, 
as you only too well know, overly burdened with 
mechanics of one kind or another, will give us that 
much more time and energy to devote to construc- 
tive work.” 

The decreased transit time has not been acciden- 
tal. Delay at the outset has been obviated by pro- 
viding late shifts to dispatch airgrams the day they 
are signed, and measures are being taken to ensure 
good connections en route and immediate delivery 
upon arrival at destination. The principal offices 
in Canada, Mexico, Central America, the West In- 
dies, and three countries of South America may be 
reached by air mail in one to two days. The ac- 
companying chart shows roughly the minimum time 
required to communicate with the posts indicated. 
There is a daily plane service from Washington to 
most of the countries in the Hemisphere. 
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Mr. George J. Haering, now Second Secretary 
and Consul at Madrid, proposed the use of air- 
grams early this year. The idea was developed and 
took form in the Department’s circular instruction 
of July 3, 1942, and Departmental Order No. 1069 
of July 2, 1942, of which the latter is quoted in full: 


DEPARTMENTAL ORDER 1069 
AIRGRAMS: COMMUNICATIONS IN TELEGRAPHIC 
Form May BE TRANSMITTED BY AIR 


The Department is obliged to take effective mea- 
sures to relieve the present excessive burden of code 
work and to eliminate in so far as possible avoid- 
able expenditures for telegrams. The Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representatives has 
directed the attention of the Department, in a public 
report dated December 4, 1941, to the use of the 
telegraph and telephone on matters which could be 
handled effectively by air mail pouch, and asks that 
the Committee’s observations be made known in or- 
der that due care may be exercised to utilize these 
facilities only when there is an urgent necessity 
therefor. 

Both the Committee and the Department recog- 
nize the necessity of communication by telegraph on 
important matters where time is a primary factor, 
but it is believed all will agree that much business 
has been handled by telegraph which could have 
been sent by air pouch, and that many telegrams to 
and from the Department could be reduced in length 
without sacrifice of effectiveness. Time, moreover, 
has not always been the sole factor which has led 
to resort to the telegraph. Many messages of no 
immediate urgency have been sent in code primarily 
to preserve secrecy. The air courier facilities now 
provided afford equal if not greater safety. There 
has also been an understandable tendency to prefer 
the brief, terse, telegraphic style and a desire to 
benefit by the Department’s system of immediate 
distribution of telegrams. It has been observed that 
many telegrams are circulated in the Department 
for a period of several days, and even in some cases 
several weeks, indicating that their urgency is not 
such that a difference of from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours in the time of their receipt abroad 
would affect their usefulness materially. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of telegrams released at the 
week-end. 

In order to reduce the volume of code work and 
expenditures for telegrams without affecting ad- 
versely the conduct of official business, the follow- 
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ing procedure is hereby established to divert a 
portion of the traffic now going by telegraph in code 
or plain language to the air courier and air pouch 
facilities, which have been greatly expanded, or the 
regular air mail. The new type of communication 
will be known as “Airgram.” Effective imme- 
diately, the dispatch of airgrams by air pouch, air 
courier or regular air mail is authorized. Initially 
the procedure will be limited to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, but it may be extended later to posts in 
other areas. 

Messages that are to be sent by air in telegraphic 
form should be prepared in the same manner as 
regular telegrams on the Department's green forms 
with the appropriate number of white flimsies, and 
with the word “Airgram” inserted in the upper right 
hand corner. Care should be taken to indicate 
whether the message is non-confidential, confidential 
or strictly confidential. The only difference in pro- 
cedure is that an extra copy should be made on a 
pink sheet for dispatch. Since it is the actual copy 
to be sent to the office addressed, care should be 
taken to see that it is legible and an exact copy of 
the original. If corrections are made on the green 
copy in the course of its circulation in the Depart- 
ment, the same corrections must be made on the 
pink copy to be dispatched. If the message is to be 
sent to more than one office, it will be stenciled and 
pink copies made for mailing. 

As indicated, airgrams will be routed and han- 
dled in the same manner as regular telegrams. They 
will be numbered in a separate airgram number 
series (preceded by the capital letter “A”), which 
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will be set up for each office concerned, and the de- 
tachable “Not sent” slip in each case will be removed 
from the green file copy when the pink copy is 
posted or enclosed in the air pouch. Measures are 
being taken to ensure the dispatch of such messages 
the same day they are signed in so far as possible. 
Airgrams sent and received will be reproduced in 
mimeographed form and distributed by the Code 
Room as in the case of regular telegrams. Diplo- 
matic and consular establishments in this Hemi- 
sphere are being appropriately instructed in the 
premises. 

Airgrams on administrative and other non-confi- 
dential subjects will be forwarded to their destina- 
tions daily by air mail or will be included in the un- 
accompanied air pouches which are sent from Wash- 
ington by registered domestic air mail to Miami or 
Brownsville and thence by international plane to the 
missions to which such air pouches are directed. 
Communications so dispatched by air mail or air 
pouch reach offices in Canada, Mexico, Cuba and 
Panama daily within twenty-four hours from the 
time of mailing, which will be in the late afternoon 
or early evening of each working day. Arrangements 
have been made for sending air pouches daily also. 
to posts on the West Coast of South America and at 
least thrice weekly to all the remaining countries of 
this Hemisphere. Posts in Central America, the 
North Coast of South America, the West Indies and 
the West Coast of South America as far south as 
Peru should be reached approximately within forty- 
eight hours, while Santiago and Rio de Janeiro are 
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EDITORS’ COLUMN 
WILBUR J. CARR 


Our sense of loss in the death of Wilbur Carr is 
of unusual depth. In the future years of the De- 
partment of State and of the Foreign Service mem- 
ories of him will linger. Secretaries of State, 
officers high and low, clerks and messengers who 
knew him and served him will remember with grati- 
tude their contact with a man of such rare native 
gifts of patient and constant endeavor, of untiring. 
efficient labor in the interests of our Government 
and of the American Foreign Service. 

Born in Ohio in 1870, Mr. Carr’s unique public 
career under seventeen different Secretaries of State, 
from Secretary Blaine to Secretary Hull, began in 
1892 when he entered the Department as a Junior 
Clerk. Early in his career he became an enthusias- 
tic proponent of a better, stronger Foreign Service 
made up of carefully chosen, experienced career 
men. He never lost that enthusiasm nor his ability 
to communicate it to others. Under his careful 
guidance were taken the many steps which were re- 
quired in order to make the American Foreign Serv- 
ice the finest in the world. And into each of these 
progressive steps in the growth of the Service Mr. 
Carr put all of his great genius for efficient organi- 
zation and far-sighted planning. His was a life full 
of great practical accomplishment, and the building 
up of our Foreign Service was his outstanding 
achievement. One of the happiest days of his ca- 
reer came in 1924 with the passage of the Rogers 
Act. 

Through the long years he came to know nearly 
every one of the officers in our Foreign field, and 
they came to know him as a fair and sympathetic 
chief who would understand their problems and 
would always be of help and assistance in their dif- 
ficulties. He was constantly in touch with the 
younger officers who loved him for his patience and 
kindliness. Thus he was truly, as he has so often 
been called, “the father of the American Foreign 
Service.” 

The hundreds of men in the Department and in 
the field will concur in Secretary Hull’s fine tribute 
to Mr. Carr when he said, “The debt which the State 
Department and Foreign Service owe to his years of 
devoted and unstinted service never can be repaid.” 
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News from the Department 


By Jane WILSON 


Journal Airmail Edition 


The JouRNAL, with the cooperation of the De- 
partment of State, inaugurated with the June issue 
an airmail edition which it is hoped will assist in 
keeping subscribers in as close touch as possible 
with the Service under the present difficult war-time 
conditions. 


The JoURNAL now goes out, on airmail paper, to 
the following localities: Australia and New Zealand, 
West Africa, Great Britain, and parts of Scandi- 
navia, China, the Near East, Portugal, Spain, 
France, and Switzerland. 


This enables members of the Service who at many 
posts for a long time past have been deprived of 
their JOURNALS due to the difficulties of the mails, 
to receive very recent news of the Service. 


F.S.0.’s Write for SEP 


Read Casot CoviLLe’s story “Our Two Months on 
Corregidor” in the June 27th issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post. It supplements his article in the 
June issue of the JourNAL entitled “Our F.S.O.’s in 
Manila.” 


He vividly describes what it is like to live in a 
tunnel. “You are protected by 300 feet of rock and 
soil,” says he. “You actually enjoy the dull sound 
the bombs make—a thud like someone in the apart- 
ment upstairs putting down a piano.” And the de- 
scription of how they got the gold out by running 
it through the blockade by submarine makes hair- 
raising reading. 

Mr. Coville certainly put in a lot of overtime at 
Corregidor when he had to go through the diplo- 
matic mail. He had fullest freedom granted to him 
by the Department to open and examine all mail, 
destroy it if necessary, to prevent its falling into 
enemy hands. Some of you will finally learn what 
happened to those Christmas presents you sent and 
will laugh at Mr. Coville’s wise decisions of distri- 
bution. 


This is a Grade A account of a thrilling episode. 
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Read “Hitler Has You Card-Indexed—By A. W. 
KLIEFOoRTH, United States consular officer in Ger- 
many and Austria for seventeen years,” which ap- 
pears in the June 13th issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. This is a startling, frank revelation of 
the Nazi fifth column’s super-census of Americans. 
They have every one catalogued, says Mr. Klieforth, 
not only the obvious military data but information 
of all kinds. For instance, they have all employees 
of all factories classified by groups as to country of 
origin; then religiously, as to church connections; 
socially, as to contacts, and of course politically. 
This information service has been organized to ac- 
complish world domination after the military has 
done its job. “Americans will observe,” says the 
author, “how this system worked in the occupation 
of Austria, Czechoslovakia and all the other coun- 
tries which Hitler subsequently invaded. The plan 
for world domination is so far developed that the 
same method is ready to be used in North and South 
America.” 

Read this story of the observations of a consular 
officer who was “on the spot” and knows what he’s 
talking about. 

War Insurance 


Government war risk insurance is now obtainable 
for the shipping of effects abroad. These premiums 
are much more reasonable than those offered here- 
tofore by the private insurance companies. The 
rate depends upon the route of the shipments, and 
is so variable that it is difficult for the Journal to 
quote any figures. The Department plans in the 


‘near future, however, to send out a circular in- 


struction on this type of insurance. Look out for it, 
if you are planning shipments any time soon. 

There is another type of war insurance being of- 
fered by the Government. If you have property in 
the United States, this will interest you. Existing 
overall, free coverage for war damage expired on 
July 1. From that date on the Government now 
offers the rate of 10c per $100 to include insurance 
on dwellings, personal effects, car, etc., but not the 
high-cost luxuries. You may even insure your trees, 
shrubbery, garden, etc., against bombs, for 5c per 
$100. This insurance may be obtained through 
your regular insurance agent. 
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Diplomatic Finesse 


For more than five months after Italy declared 
war on the United States, GEorcE 
Chargé d’Affaires at Rome, kept in daily contact 
with the Italian Foreign Ministry. 

That seemed like a rare diplomatic feat—and we 
even went to the Division of Protocol about it be- 
fore terming it unprecedented. That Division could 
give us no other example of such dexterity in dip- 
lomatic negotiations under similar conditions and 
emphasized this instance as being “Most unusual— 
most unusual.” 

It seems that Mr. Wadsworth has made diplomatic 
history! 


Department Gleanings . . . 


.... Mr. Shaw recently sent around a memoran- 
dum in the Department requesting officers, as a war 
savings device, not to write so many memorandums 
but to resort more to the use of the telephone. One 
F.S.O. assigned temporarily to a “table” in one of 
the geographical divisions, countered that one with 
“But he didn’t tell us where we are to get the tele- 
phones!” . . . . The Department is certainly making 
every effort to get all mail to members of the Service 
at posts on difficult mail routes; 203 pouches, origi- 
nally labeled to Lisbon, Vichy and Madrid, and held 
up in New York, have all just been overhauled and 
it looks as if offices in Europe might get their maga- 
zines, books, and even Christmas presents, after all. 
. .. . Do you remember the familiar East Indian 
vendors in Coln—whom you couldn’t resist even 
on your fourth trip through the Canal? ConsuL 
James E. Parks when on leave in the States in June 
reported that they are in a bad way—no stocks and, 
of course, no tourists. They still stand in their 
doors, however. . . . R. BorpEN REAMs upon his re- 
cent return from leave in Florida, seems to have 


recovered completely from his internment in Bad» 


Nauheim—with a healthy tan, a Stuart Sailfish 
Club badge, and a lengthy story of two sailfish 
to his credit. He is now assigned to the Depart- 
ment. . . . One of the doors in the Division of For- 
eign Service Personnel is equipped with a Yale lock. 
That’s where the strictly confidential FP records 
are kept. Just try and get in—if you have business 
to transact with anyone inside you have to use the 
phone and make an appointment and are met at the 
door, where you remain on the outside. . . . Look 
at one of the addresses the JoURNAL has to keep 
straight: WaLTER A. Foote, Esquire, American 
Consul General to Batavia, American Consulate. 
Melbourne, Australia. And we understand that Mr. 
Foote’s movements hinge upon the location of the 
Netherlands East Indies’ Government. We have 
quite a lot to keep up with these days. . . . 
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Ambassadors All 


According to a London dispatch in the New York 
Times of June 21, the British Foreign Office is pon- 
dering seriously bringing up in the peace conference 
a proposal to end the distinction between Ministers 
and Ambassadors and to give to the chief diplo- 
matic representatives of all nations the latter title. 
The Foreign Office, states the item, hopes that this 
step toward equality will be supported by the United 
States. “Not until 1893 did the United States ap- 
point an Ambassador,” states an editorial in the 
Times on this subject. “Since then the benefit of 
the change of name has been recognized. . . . This 
equality of nomenclature is democratic. It doesn’t 
distinguish between “great” and other Powers. It 
is good sense, too. . . . The distinction between an 
Embassy and a Legation is an echo of old snob- 
beries and inequalities. In the democratic world a 
United Nations fight for this survival of outworn 
protocol may seem as ridiculous as the fisticuffs for 


precedence among the footmen at the Congress of 
Utrecht.” 


Dear Mr. F.S.O. (somewhere in Australia) 


We appreciate your calling our attention to a pos- 
sible geographical inconsistency in the April issue 
of the JouRNAL. You point out that on page 192 a 
photographic caption reads: “Magallanes, Chile. 
Port on the Strait of Magellan and farthest city 
south in the world.” Then, on page 204 we say 
“. .. Punta Arenas, Chile, the southernmost city in 
the world. . . .” 

Mr. F.S.O., you say, “It looks silly.” 

A student of geography would not agree with you. 

A student of geography would refer you to the 
Sixth Report of the United States Geographical 
Board which states, “. . . Magallanes: seaport, Chile, 
on Strait of Magellan. Formerly Punta Arenas.” 


A student of geography wouldn’t stop there, he 
would (if he were one of your colleagues) refer 
you to Voluntary Report No. 19 from Santiago de 
Chile, dated February 18, 1938, File No. 824.014/55 
from Vice Consul Camden L. McLain which reads: 
“By law No. 6125 of January 19, 1938, the name of 
the City of Magallenes in the Province of Magallenes 
has been changed to that of Punta Arenas which was 
used until the Government by decree in 1928 desig- 
nated the city as Magallenes. (Source of Informa- 
tion: Diario Oficial) .” 

The latest Map of the World put out by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society gives both names for this 
southernmost city in the world. 

Mr. F.S.O., don’t you think we were entitled to 
take our choice? 
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WHAT’S HIS NAME? 


(One of a series of caricatures by Charles Dunn, cartoonist 
of “The Nation’s Business.” ) 


After Harvard and Oxford he went in for maga- 
zine and newspaper work—which isn’t surprising, 
as newsprint seems to run in his family. He entered 
the Service in 1928 and had assignments to Teheran, 
Rio and Caracas. Once he went on a special mission 
to Liberia—which country is his particular pet. He 
is now an Assistant Chief in the Department—and 
an Editor. 


(For identification, see page 453) 


Consut Perry N. JESTER made good air-travel time 
on the trip home from his post at Lagos, leaving 
there at 10:30 a.m. Saturday, June 27, and arriving 
in Washington the following Tuesday at 7:30 a.m. 
He crossed the Atlantic from Accra to Natal in a 
TWA Stratoliner and flew from there to Miami in a 
stripped-down DC-3 (Douglas) Army plane from 


which all the luxury equipment had been taken to . 


give space to cargo. It was a good trip, he said, 
with the exception of the fact that after so many 
hours the box seats became a trifle hard. The jour- 
ney was broken for one night at Belem, where he 
visited ConsuL AND Mrs. Jay WALKER. 

Mr. Jester says that the development of air serv- 
ice in Africa is revolutionizing the West Coast area. 
Posts on that coast, which previously have been 
several days’ journeys apart, will become quite 
“neighborly,” being separated by only a few hours 
of air travel; and he paints a glowing post-war situ- 
ation for F.S.O.’s assigned to West Africa who will 
think nothing of flying home on their annual leave. 
And about the weather in Lagos, Mr. Jester says the 
heat there has nothing on Washington, D. C., this 
time of year! Mr. Jester has been assigned to work 
in the African section of the Division of Near 
Eastern Affairs. 


CarLos J. WARNER had to do about the most ex- 
treme “about face” recently of anybody we know. 
He was whipping himself into shape, mentally and 
physically, to open up a Consulate at Luanda, Por- 
tuguese East Africa. He stocked up on whites for 
that torrid clime and had himself dosed with the 
usual horde of malaria, typhoid and other tropical 
germs. He had plenty of time to make thorough re- 
peat thorough preparations for an Equatorial tour 
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of duty because the Portuguese government took a 
long, long time to approve the opening of our office 
in Luanda—so long, in fact, that Mr. Warner’s as- 
signment was canceled and he was ordered to pro- 
ceed to—Iceland! 


Just Instinct 

For the first time in the history of American 
magazine publishing, the American flag was used 
almost exclusively on the front cover of the July 
issues of more than 500 magazines as a demonstra- 
tion for the Fourth of July. The magazines agreed 
to the idea after it was submitted to the National 
Publishers’ Association last April. 

The JourNAL, being a non-profit magazine, 
was not notified by the National Publishers’ Associa- 
tion and consequently didn’t know about the agree- 
ment—we happened to read about it in the press 
after the appearance of our gloriously emblazoned 
July issue! 


From the Washington Post, April 28, 1942 

A member of the American diplomatic corps in 
Mexico City isn’t accustomed as yet to the food 
there. He therefore has been ordering canned 
food from R. H. Macy & Co. by sending radiograms 
to the department store. . . Last week he sent the 
regular wireless message for his usual food order. 
He immediately received an official notification 
from the naval censorship headquarters reading: 
“Sorry, but new wartime regulations make it nec- 
essary to hold up all initialed messages until the 
complete name is given.” . . . As a result, the 
hungry diplomat sent frantic wires to his friends 
here, asking what the “R.H.” in “R.H. Macy & 


Co.” stands for. 
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FIELD CORRESPONDENTS 


Acry, Rospert A.—Union of South Africa 
Beck, Witt1am H.—Bermuda 
BincHam, Hiram, Jr.—Argentina 
Bonnet, Exttis A.—Ecuador 

BuTtLer, GEorcE—Peru 

CrarkK, DuWayne G.—Paraguay 
Crain, Eart T.—Spain 

FisHER, Dorsey G.—Great Britain 
Fuess, Joun C.—Ireland 

FuLLer, Georce G.—Central Canada 
BerteL E.—/ran 


STOCKHOLM 
May 28, 1942 


Among the issues of the FoREIGN SERVICE JouR- 
NAL which have arrived recently in great numbers 
after several months with no mail, the increase in 
staff at certain posts has been noted. It may be 
of interest to mention that in 1939 the staff of the 
Legation at Stockholm consisted of the Minister, 
one Secretary, a stenographer, a file clerk, a trans- 
lator, two messengers, and a charwoman. At an 
office in another part of the city the Commercial 
Attaché conducted his business with four clerks. 
There was a small Consulate General in the city 
also at another office. The Legation staff now con- 
sists, with attachés, of 19 officers and a total per- 
sonnel of 104. 

The Stockholm offices were consolidated in Octo- 
ber, 1940, but have now been divided again with 
the establishment of press and special reporting 
sections in a residential section in the house former- 
ly occupied by Ministers Sterling and Steinhardt. 
That house has a squash court, swimming pool, 
Finnish bath, shower baths, etc., but the situation 
is something like that of the golfer in hell who, 
when he asked for a ball after seeing a perfect 
course and set of clubs, was told by the devil that 
there was no ball and that that was the hell of it. 
So in this case, there is not sufficient fuel available 
to permit the water to be heated. Stockholm has 
a long, cold winter, and in the very few weeks of 


summer it is very rare for anyone to wish to bathe 
indoors. 


WintuHrop S. GREENE. 
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News From the Field 


Lippincott, AusrEY E.—Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq 

Lyon, Cecit B.—Chile 

Lyon, Scott—Portugal 

McGrecor, Rosert G.. Jr.—Mexico 

MitTcHELL, Recinatp P.—Haiti 

Post, Richarp H.—Uruguay 

Smitu, E. Tatsot—Abyssinia, 
Italian Somaliland. 

Taytor, Laurence W.—French Equatorial Africa, 
The Cameroons and Belgium Congo. 

TrioLo, James S.—Colombia 

Wituiams, Puivip P.—Brazil 


Eritrea, British and 


LONDON 
London, May 30, 1942. 


Harold Shantz left London on May 19 for his 
new post as Consul General in Lagos. He had served 
for a little less than a year as First Secretary of 
Embassy in London. A few days before his de- 
parture, his colleagues in the Embassy, and in our 
Embassy to the Allied Governments located in Lon- 
don, joined in giving him a farewell dinner at the 
American Club in Piccadilly. It was attended by no 
less than twenty-five Foreign Service Officers, un- 
doubtedly one of the largest number of F.S.O.’s ever 
assigned to a single post other than the Depart- 
ment. (There are currently assigned to the Ameri- 
can Embassy to Great Britain a Counselor of Em- 
bassy, a First Secretary, thirteen Second Secre- 
taries, and seven Third Secretaries, in addition to 
the Agricultural and Commercial Attachés.) Brief 
speeches were made by Ambassador Winant, by the 
Counselor, Mr. Matthews, and by Mr. Shantz, and 
the Ambassador presented to him a silver punch 
bowl as a gift from all of those present. In order 
to mark his departure for Lagos, the menu included 
such dishes as “coquilles of salmon au cannibal,” 
“fried chicken diplomatique with corn fritters nig- 
eroises,” “G-string peas,” and “Shantz Melba”— 
which, incidentally, gives a fair indication of what 
is still available in London after two and a half 
vears of food rationing. Mr. Shantz planned to 
fly to Nigeria, stopping off at the posts along the 
West African coast to confer with his neighboring 
colleagues, 


Dorsey FISHER. 
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STAFF OF THE AMERICAN CONSULATE AT NICE, FRANCE, APRIL 24, 1942 


Seated, left to right: R. 
Hiatt, J. Asch, C. Hajdu, 
Vice Consul Leslie A. Weis- 
enburg, Vice Consul Wal- 
ter W. Orebaugh, Consul 
Horace Remillard, Vice 
Consul Basil F. Macgowan, 
W. Winthrop Burr, Edwin 
S. Hollen, F. W. Wessberg, 
C. Hutt; kneeling position: 
J.  Nuvoloni (janitor). 


Standing, left to right: 
E. Petersen (messenger), 


A. Talyzine, H. de Taube, 
V. Curtelin (partly invis- 
ible), S. Lebault, M. Le- 
liévre, M. Blanchard (in- 
visible), O. Filatieff, E. 
Keyser, M. Elman, E. Bay, 
Jj. Goff, A. Houlden, E. 
Péllerin, G. M. Strauss, M. 
L. Bodin, L. E. Madary, G. 
Peyroncelly, W. Uzzell, M. 
Piotton, A. Péronnet, E. 
Mouret, M. Bosio, J. Hey- 
raud, Y. Lambelin, H. 
Roos, J. L. Ferry, E. 
Sweeny, S. Morisson, V. 
Eme, M. Arlettaz (mes- 
senger). 


NICE 
May 19, 1942. 


Mr. Horace Remillard, American Consul at Nice, 
France, retired from the Foreign Service on May 
4, 1942, effective October 31, 1942, upon the expi- 
ration of six months’ leave of absence, after 33 
years in the Service. The staff presented Mr. Re- 
millard with a small token of their esteem and af- 
fection. Mr. and Mrs. Remillard contemplate re- 
turning to the United States at an early date, where 
they hope to establish their new home. 

F. Maccowan. 


BUENOS AIRES 
July 13, 1942. 


Ensign Donald MeNeill joined the staff of this 
Embassy on May 17th as Assistant Naval Attaché 
for Air. 

Edwin Robert Strief has arrived here to work 
in the office of the Military Attaché after an ex- 
citing journey during which he and his wife spent 
long hours at sea in an open boat before they were 
picked up. Unfortunately they lost all their bag- 
gage. 

Ambassador Armour spoke at a Fathers and Sons 
Dinner at the City Hotel, sponsored by the Parent- 
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Teachers Association of the American Grammar 
and High School, Buenos Aires, on May 29, 1942. 

Two amusing extracts that may appear to other 
Fathers of Sons in the Foreign Service read as 
follows: 


“I remember many years ago my boy was pres- 
ent at a dinner when I was called upon to make a 
few remarks. After it was all over and we were 
going home, I asked him how he thought it had 
gone off. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘ 1 guess the others didn’t 
notice it—but I could see you were pretty scared.’ 
‘How did you know that?’ I said (it was certainly 
true). ‘Well, he said, ‘first you rolled a lot of 
bread balls: then you got up looking pretty white 
and your voice sounded very queer—the way people 
sound in church. And my, when you told that 
funny story I was afraid nobody was going to 
laugh. But of course they hadn’t heard it as many 
times as Mother and I have.’ From which you will 
see that my boy had sized his Dad up pretty well 
and that our relations are on an entirely normal 
basis.” 


“I remember in those days, among the writers 
who visited my father, the great day when Mark 
Twain came to lunch. Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn 


(Continued on page 454) 
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The Bookshelf 


Francis C. Review Editor 


America’s STRATEGY IN Potitics, by Nicholas 
J. Spykman. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
500 pp. $3.75. 

This is a much-needed book. Today, as during 
every great war, we tend to be in an apocalyptic 
mood. This is especially true of our attitude to- 
wards the future. Harassed by the grim realities of 
the present, we compensate this psychologically by 
singing “there'll be blue birds over the white cliffs 
of Dover,” and envisaging a post-war world in 
which everything will be nicely arranged—from our 
particular point of view. Thus it has been during 
every war, and presumably so it always will be 
while war endures. 

The trouble is that this mental (or rather, emo- 
tional) attitude leaves us ill-prepared for the prob- 
lems which will confront us when the war is over 
and post-war reconstruction must be grappled with. 
Right now, we are being deluged with a rising spate 
of panaceas for new world-orders, most of which 
reveal more imaginative ingenuity and _ wishful 
thinking than they do a grasp of basic realities. 

That is where Mr. Spykman’s book comes usefully 
in. It gives the intelligent reader a cool douche of 
realism, while in no sense chilling the ardor of his 
war effort. For this office, the author’s background 
eminently fits him. Born and bred a Hollander, 
he springs from that geographically small yet great- 
hearted. nation long renowned for balanced judge- 
ment and common sense. His early manhood was 
spent as a journalist in many lands, especially the 
Orient and the Pacific, which helped to give him 
a planetary point of view. Coming to this country 
more than twenty years ago, he cast in his lot with 
us and has had a distinguished academic career, 
first at the University of California and later at Yale 
University, where he has long held the professorial 
chair of international relations and was until recent- 
ly Director of its Institute of International Studies. 
Such is the rich and varied equipment behind the 
present book. 

The publishers blurb states: “This volume is the 
first comprehensive geo-political analysis of the po- 
sition of the United States in the world. It explains 
the significance of our geographical location for a 
sound political strategy in peace time and an effec- 
tive military strategy in war time.” On the whole, 
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this claim is substantiated by the text. The modern 
science of geo-politics seeks to show us the planet 
as it really is; not as most of us tend to misconceive 
it in terms of the artificial and misleading map 
known as Mercator’s Projection. To correct this 
geographical astigmatism, the author gives us a 
startling corrective in the shape of a map based on 
an azimuthal equidistant projection centered on St. 
Louis, Missouri. This device instantly visualizes 
to the reader the position of the United States in its 
relation to the land and water masses of the globe, 
and does so far better than pages of descriptive text. 
A large part of the book is devoted to a detailed 
analysis of the geographical and strategic signifi- 
cance of continents and oceans, thereby correcting 
many traditional misconceptions. To name only 
two of those correctives, the reviewer will cite his 
useful parallel between the European, American and 
Far Eastern “Mediterraneans,” and his insistence 
that the geo-political dividing lines between Europe 
and Africa and between North and South America 
are, respectively, not the Mediterranean and the 
Caribbean, but the Sahara Desert and the Amazon 
Valley. 

Though Mr. Spykman’s geopolitical survey em- 
braces the entire globe, it does so from the angle of 
the poltical and strategic interest of the United 
States. And naturally these radiate primarily from 
the Americas. The result of a detailed analysis is 
to puncture the “isolationist” theses that either 
home, continental, or even hemispheric defense is 
enough to ensure our security. Though strategically 
we might defend our “Northern Island” extending 
from the Arctic Ocean (including Canada) to the 
Amazon Valley, it would be impracticable to fend 
off attacks on the rest of South America by a 
gigantic power combination in a hostile Europe 
and Asia such as would inevitably occur if the Axis 
nations won the present war. And, once entrenched 
in South America below the “bulge of Brazil,” the 
Axis could so supplement their strategic advantage 
by economic pressure that our ultimate undoing 
would be almost inevitable. He therefore concludes 
that “there is no safe defensive position on this 
side of the oceans. The Second World War will 
be lost or won in Europe and Asia. . . The stra- 
tegic picture demands that we conduct our military 
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operations in the form of a great offensive across 
the oceans.” 


Assuming the victory of the grand alliance against 
the Axis today known as the United Nations, Mr. 
Spykman next considers America’s best policy in 
winning the peace. And he concludes that our na- 
tional interest will be served, not by annihilating 
our present foes nor by unlimitedly exalting our 
present allies, but rather by following the tradi- 
tional principle of the balance of power. The geo- 
political pattern of the globe will not be basically 
changed. So “a Russian state from the Urals to the 
North Sea can be no great improvement over a 
German state from the North Sea to the Urals.” 
Nor would a modernized, militarized China be an 
acceptable alternative to today’s rampant Japan. 
Of course, the United States cannot safely withdraw 
into its shell as it did after the last war; it must 
play an active, leading role in post-war reconstruc- 
tion. But Mr. Spykman does not envisage a post- 
war world in which national sovereignties will have 
been subordinated to a world-state or even a world- 
federation. “The quest for universality that char- 
acterized the League of Nations only led to weak- 
ness.... For a long time to come, international 


organization must provide both for many states 
whose field of operations and political activity is 
inevitably regional, and for a few world powers 
which must have an opportunity to participate in 


the politics of more than one region.” 

Mr. Spykman will undoubtedly be assailed by 
current architects of new world-orders based upon 
precisely that “quest for universality” which con- 
demns national sovereignty. Perhaps he mini- 
mizes unduly the dynamic urge of those universalist 
ideals and aspirations. Yet he takes his stand on 
a skillfully constructed foundation of material fac- 
tors and historical precedents, and insists on sub- 
jecting theories, however alluring, to the acid test 
of practical politics. As such, his book is a chal- 
lenging dose of realism for a war-fevered world. 


LotHRoP STODDARD. 


Att My Born Days, by Captain John A. Gade, U.S. 
N.R. Charles Scribners Sons, New York, 1942. xii, 
408 pp. $3.50. 

While the leaves of books about the war seem to 
be falling “as thick as thieves in Vallambrosa,” Cap- 
tain Gade’s “All My Born Days” has nothing of the 
sere and yellow about its pages, but, on the contra- 
ry, is a fresh and succulent contribution to this 
spring’s literary menu. It is more than that, inas- 
much as it belongs in its own right, not only on 
the shelf of books of timely interest, but will prob- 
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ably remain permanently among the all-too-small 
group of books to which we turn with never-failing 
delight as “Social Histories.” Whatever may be the 
political beliefs or economic systems prevailing in 
2142, for instance, it is probable that the lover of 
the period 1890 to 1940 will turn to Jack Gade’s 
book with the same kind of delight that we find 
today in the memoirs of Count Mercy d’Argenteau, 
or the souvenirs of Evelyn, Creevey, or that social 
historian in excelsis Samuel Pepys, who, though 
lacking Captain Gade’s gentle birth, was also de- 
voted to the Navy. How Pepys would have gloried 
in any one of Captain Gade’s tours of duty as 
Naval Attaché! But while Pepys might have been 
more detailed in his souvenirs, it is safe to say that 
he would not have left us a more fair and balanced 
picture of gracious people living gracefully, or of 
how these people met rude shocks, than is spread 
before us in the pages of “All My Born Days.” As 
a matter of fact, Pepys could not have done so well, 
as he never seems to have been able to tune him- 
self to a certain spiritual wave length which Gade 
receives clearly, and without any static. 

However, it is not primarily as social history, or 
as a delightful Court Chronicle that the book claims 
the interest of the Foreign Service Officer. Captain 
Gade’s actual participation in diplomatic events of 
the first magnitude and his vivid and authoritative 
account of his intimate contacts with Sovereigns 
and other Heads of State give the book great his- 
torical value. Too many of us are prone to think 
of Captain Gade solely as a brilliant Naval Intelli- 
gence Officer and princely host, forgetting that as 
Commissioner of the United States he played a réle 
of great diplomatic importance in the Baltic Coun- 
tries, some of which might have been still-born, had 
he not assisted at the accouchement. His relations 
with the late King Albert, and with His present 
Belgian Majesty were unusually close, and these 
and other monarchs delighted in giving expression 
to the esteem in which they held him. Captain Gade 
is too modest to expatiate upon this phase of his 
experiences, a phase which is known to a few of 
us who have had it only from the lips of the 
exalted personages themselves. 

Jack Gade has hundreds of friends in the For- 
eign Service and each one of them will no doubt 
find pleasure and profit in his modest account of ‘a 
life rich in adventure, beauty, and devotion to Duty, 
Country, and Mankind; a book written in the pleni- 
tude of his powers, just as the author enters upon. 
the most enviable period of a singularly interesting 
and valuable life. 

Georce PLatT WALLER. 
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Fisherman Lake 


By THE HonoraBLeE LeEsTeR A. WALTON, Minister to Liberia 


ISHERMAN LAKE, Liberia, less than twelve 

months ago, was regarded in aviation circles 
merely as a geographic designation on the map. 
It was with the waning of 1941 and with the advent 
of 1942, when, with dramatic suddenness, this body 
of water underwent a spectacular metamorphosis— 
not in the sense of physical appearance—but as to 
its importance, utility and distinction. Today Fish. 
erman Lake is one of the world’s conspicuous sea- 
plane bases, a vital link in the Pan. American Air- 
ways route between the United States and Africa. 

One reads much nowadays about the “bulge” on 
the West African Coast and its relative proximity to 
Brazil. By air, the distance between Fisherman 
Lake and Natal, Brazil, is only forty miles farther 
than between Dakar and Natal. When a Pan Ameri- 
can plane from the United States en route to Africa 
takes off from Natal, the “next stop” is Fisherman 
Lake. 

In September, 1941, a representative of Pan 
American Airways, after several weeks’ investiga- 
tion to ascertain the most desirable site for a sea- 
plane base in Liberia, recommended the selection 
of Fisherman Lake, which was described as “prac- 
tically fresh water four mile minimum unobstructed 
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water in all directions.” 

Within a few weeks after Pan American Airways 
had decided on Fisherman Lake as a sea-plane base 
an advance staff of.engineers, radio operators and 
other technicians from the United States had estab- 
lished headquarters at Robertsport. Cape Mount 
County is Liberia’s northwestern extremity. Its 
capital is Robertsport, situated on a promontory 
and overlooking the Atlantic Ocean, with Fisherman 
Lake as its “front yard.” 

For years Robertsport’s population has been 
steadily on the decrease. The civilized population, 
in particular, found it much easier to secure gainful 
employment in Monrovia, seat of the central govern- 
ment, and elsewhere. The coming of a goodly num- 
ber of Americans aroused the drowsy community 
out of its lethargy. Scores of Liberians were em- 
ployed by Pan American Airways, the American 
staff spent money without stint, and Robertsport 
enjoyed an unprecedented prosperity. 

The outcropping of Yankee humor was inevitable. 
On street corners and buildings were displayed 
wooden signs on which were printed “Roosevelt 
Boulevard,” “Hull Place.” “Wilson Terrace,” while 
some of the jokesmiths did not deem it immodest 


Liberia from the 
air 


Photo by H. S. Villard 
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Fisherman Lake, Liberia 


to name streets for themselves. Since the business 
headquarters of Pan American Airways have been 
established elsewhere, and the American staff has 
moved into modern bungalows a few miles distant, 
Robertsport is not the boom town it was earlier in 
the year. However, the number of Liberians on 
the company payroll is about the same as formerly. 

Cape Mount is inhabited in the main by the Vai 
tribe, to which some of Liberia’s outstanding leaders 
belong. It is the only tribe in the republic which 
has in print an alphabet. The Vais are credited 
with contributing many interesting legends historic- 
ally and intimately associated with the aborigine 
and the country. One of Liberia’s most gifted nar- 
rator of legends was the late Prince Momolu Massa- 
quoi, educated in the United States, who served as 
Liberian Consul General at Hamburg and subse- 
quently in the Cabinet. 

Last January when fitting exercises were held in 
celebration of the arrival of the first Pan American 
plane at Fisherman Lake, a young Liberian read 
“The Story of Fisherman Lake,” naming Prince 
Momolu as the author. The legend: 

“The old gray head of Chief Momolu was bend- 
ing lower. The last gasps of life were speeding 
away; yet like the chords from one unbroken med- 
ley, the ancient legend planted its unforgettable 
memory in our hearts. His father, he said, had been 
the Great Abu who had ruled the dungeon of dark- 
ness where still rankled the stench of rottening flesh 
and the cries of moaning slaves huddled together 
for the next Portuguese ship. 
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“Henry, the daring navigator, first charting Cape 
Mount had sent his men to look over the mountain 
where reposed the devils of the forest. But the in- 
habitants were peaceful and showed sufficient credu- 
lousness to go out in their almadias to visit the 
vessels. Although they showed sense of a thousand 
year-old civilization, Abu’s father was captured and 
taken to Portugal to meet the good old King and 
Queen. 

“Maria, one of the palace maids, a Senegalese of 
Gor origin, was able to understand only a few words 
that he spoke. His stay, therefore, was brief but 
not unfruitful to either their majesties or himself; 
for Abu Baa, upon his return the following January, 
established his man-hunting lodge on Massateen 
Island in the middle of the lake. 

“From this day it became the ‘Water of Troubles,’ 
cursed by the doves with a howling, eerie lapp which 
would have one sacrifice of human life every year 
until their return. And now upon his dying breast 
the fiercest blow of fate had fallen. His only heir 
had been the last victim laid upon the altar and thus 
to swear vengeance, he was breaking in a few but 
soft whispers—the mysteries of ten thousand years. 

““This lake,” he said, and commenced again: 
‘It was a bitter cold night when the wars of animals 
had wasted blood till it flowed through the forest. 
Gently two doves flew away for a more peaceful nest. 
By nightfall they were weary and thirsty without 
having found a suitable place. In the last 
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Talks to Army Camps on the 


Background of the War 


Foreign Service Officer Roy E. B. Bower, on assignment to the State Department, subject to the wishes of the War 
Department, was requested by the Editors of the JouRNAL to furnish our readers with an outline of his speeches which he 
has for the past few months been delivering at various military training camps. 


HE talks which I have been giving 

at army camps have no written 
text. Were they to be transcribed I 
have little doubt that they would prove 
to be ungrammatical. One may be sure 
that, as documents to be read, they 
would lack the sobriety which is ex- 
pected of, say, an authoritative article 
in the Atlantic Monthly. Perhaps I 
could not write such an article; per- 
haps I am making a virtue of neces- 
sity; in any case my addresses to the 
soldiers are not literary masterpieces. 
but are unrehearsed talks in the lan- 
guage of ex-Private Ist Class Bower. 
There have been about 150 of them to date, and 
reports which have come in to the War Department 
indicate that they are effectively serving their pur- 
pose. 

A statement of that purpose almost describes the 
talks, The theory of the War Department’s Orien- 
tation Course is that well-informed soldiers will 
make better soldiers. We must not waste time by 
beating the air, and there are still far too many 
misconceptions with regard to our enemies, partic- 
ularty Germany, and there is not sharp enough 
focus on the main issues. We will win the war 
sooner and—of greater importance—we may hope 
to win the peace this time if we know exactly what 
it is we are fighting. 

I usually begin my talks with a reference to an 
item of very recent news which will illustrate a point 
to be brought out later in the talk. The fall of 
Singapore, for example, to be coupled later with the 
singleness of purpose of the German nation for the 
past seventy years, during which even so small a de- 
tail as the teaching of geography to school children 
has played its part. Or the murder of Heydrich, 
which can be linked to a discussion of the relation 
between the German army and the German political 
structure. Or a phrase from an editorial, or a car- 
toon, which foolishly implies that the Germans are 
a liberty-loving people ridden by an unwanted tyr- 
anny; this may introduce a description of the Leader 
Principle and its popular adoption long before the 
rise of Hitler. 

One can never be far from the subject of religion 
in a discussion of war, and while I have touched 
on it only lightly, I have been impressed with the 
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Roy E. B. Bower 


close attention of the audiences at such 
times, and with the quite perceptible 
impulse of agreement which reflects 
back to the platform. For all the 
cynicism which has prevailed during 
the past twenty years, and which be- 
fore the war we who saw it coming 
feared might undermine our effort, the 
American so!dier today is alertly con- 
scious of the fact that his cause has a 
moral background and that abstract 
evil is threatening his way of ilfe. 
Knowing now that I can count on this 
spirit in an audience I have not hesi- 
tated to put it in words and believe 
that by doing so my descriptions of specific evils 
carry conviction. 

After all, the fundamental evil which we are fight- 
ing is a state of mind, a sort of religion of the devil. 
In lectures, one has time only to hold up a few pieces 
of the mosaic which suggest the picture—a poster of 
the wall of the Munich City Hall, an evening’s con- 
versation about the bombing of Rotterdam, the re- 
marks of German neighbors in a cellar during an 
air-raid, the attitude of the grandstands as political 
and military units pass in review, a philosophy pro- 
fessor’s description of “liberty,” the house-warden 
system, the man-in-the-street’s opinion of Hitler. 
Most of my lectures revolve in one way or another 
around this point with illustrative anecdotes thrown 
in. 
I find that most of the soldiers fully expect to be 
in uniform for many years to come. They seem to 
be reconciled to the idea. The soldiers think it is 
because the war may last that long. Commanding 
officers are glad when I suggest that IF the nation 
keeps up its accelerating tempo we may bring our 
enemies down sooner than we dare hope, but I al- 
ways couple any such suggestion with the warning 
that the German war lords may again try to find a 
way to quit before they are licked, as they did in 
1918, and that the war will not necessarily be won 
at the moment we have held the enemy down until 
he says “uncle.” Our effort may have to continue 
for a long time after actual hostilities cease, if we 
are not to see the next generation fight it all over 
again in another twenty-five years. As a nation, our 
people should first realize that our thought-patterns 
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THE BELGIAN CONGO AT WAR 


(Continued from page 415) 


The present difficulties of transporting goods 
across the Atlantic have not prevented the Congo 
from considerably increasing its commercial rela- 
tions with two countries of the Western Hemis- 
phere: Canada and the United States. Imports from 
the Congo into the United States were in 1939 
valued at only $1,655,000, but had risen to the 
value of $34,279,000 in 1941. In the same period 
United States exports to the Congo increased from 
$1.875,000 to $13,587,000. 

The Congo imports from abroad manufactured 
goods and foodstuffs. Among these coming from 
the United States are principally machinery, mo- 
tor vehicles, iron and steel manufactured goods. 
During the twelve months ending July Ist, 1942, 


the main item exported from the Congo was cop- . 


per, which accounted for about 40 per cent of the 
total value of exports from the Belgian Colony. 
Next were gold, tin, cotton, palm oil, coffee, indus- 
trial diamonds, manganese, copal, cobalt, uranium, 
rubber, etc. 

The Congo ranks as one of the world’s largest 
producers of copper. Before the war its annual 
output was a little more than 100,000 metric tons, 
in 1940 it was about 150,000 tons, and according 
to present estimation its output in 1942 will be 
approximately 180,000 tons, which represents an 
important contribution to the war effort of the 
Allies. 

The Congo has large resources of tin. The pro- 
duction in 1931 amounted to only 290 metric tons. 
but was increased to 8,000 tons in 1940, and is ex- 
pected to reach 16,000 tons in 1942. 

The Congo is one of the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of industrial diamonds. They were formerly 
shipped to Antwerp for cutting; todav they are 
shipped directly to London and to the United 
States. - 

In the agricultural field, cotton is now the lead- 
ing commodity. Although its cultivation began 
only in 1917, 15,000 tons, valued at $3,000,000, 
were exported from the Congo, during the year end- 
ing July 1st, 1941. 

During the same period, exports of palm oil (60,- 
000 tons) valued at $1,500,000 and of coffee (14.- 
000 tons) at $1.000.000. In 1941 $500,000 worth 
of rubber were exported to the United States. 

Besides being a mining and agricultural country, 
the Congo has also undertaken to manufacture in- 
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dustrial goods. A cotton spinning mill which em- 
ploys 1,500 natives has been established at Léopold- 
ville. It is the only one in all Africa, Egypt ex- 
cepted, and furnishes goods for clothing, tent cloth 
and other articles of equipment for the Belgian 
Colonial Army, and for the Free French forces of 
Equatorial Africa. Cement and sugar factories are 
also operating, as well as two breweries, which sup- 
ply with beer the neighboring English and Free 
French Colonies. 


After the conquest of Malaya and the Dutch East 
Indies by the Japanese, new measures have been 
taken in the Congo to increase the output of all 
kinds of metals and agricultural products which are 
needed by the Allies. A War Mining Production 
Board has been set up in Léopoldville and a decree 
has been issued providing that natives may be com- 
pelled to work additional days per year. 


* * at * * 


The participation of the Belgian Congo in the 
Allied War effort is not confined to supplies of 
economic resources, but has also extended to active 
military operations. Belgian colonial troops took 
a successful part in the campaign of Ethiopia. In 
five months. from February until July 1941, a de- 
tachment of 5,000 men, including 2,000 porters 
travelled 2,500 miles across the Congo forests and 
the Sudan deserts, and conquered a part of 
Ethiopia, seizing several strongholds, among which 
was the town of Saio, and captured nine Italian 
general, 370 ranking officers, 15,000 Ethiopians 
headed by Eritrean non-commissioned officers. 


An American newspaperman, George Weller, ac- 
companied the Belgian expedition. He has reported 
in various United States newspapers the story of 
this tropical campaign, “the like of which,” he said, 
“for continuous and varied hardships has not yet 
been witnessed in this war.” 

The Congo armed forces are now ready to play 
their part in other campaigns. Meanwhile the Bel- 
gian Government is endeavoring to supply them 
with up-to-date equipment and armament, in order 
to build a strong colonial army. 

In every field, the Belgian Congo is making an 
all out effort for the Allied victory and for the lib- 
eration of Belgium. 


COVER PICTURE 


Entrance to the Governor’s Palace in Hofut, Prov- 
ince of Hasa, Saudi Arabia. 
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Foreign Service Changes 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since June 20, 1942: 


Wainwright Abbott, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Consul at Suva, Fiji Islands, has been assigned Con- 
sul General at Suva, Fiji Islands. 

E. Tomlin Bailey, of Hasbrouck Heights, New 
Jersey, formerly Third Secretary of Embassy at 
Berlin, Germany, has been assigned for duty in the 
Department of State. 

Byron E. Blankinship, of New York, New York, 
now serving in the Department of State, has been 
assigned Vice Consul at Tijuana, Baja California, 
Mexico. 

James C. H. Bonbright, of Rochester, New York, 
formerly Consul at Budapest, Hungary, has been 
assigned for duty in the Department of State. 

John A. Calhoun, of Berkeley, California, Vice 
Consul at Tijuana, Baja California, Mexico, has 
been assigned Vice Consul at Cairo, Egypt. 

Leslie E. Gleeck, Jr., of Chicago, Illinois, Third 
Secretary of Embassy and Vice Consul at Stock- 
holm, Sweden, has been designated Third Secretary 
and Vice Consul at Helsinki, Finland, and will serve 
in dual capacity. 

R. Horton Henry, of Douglas, Arizona, Second 
Secretary of Embassy at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
has been assigned for duty in the Department of 
State. 

A. Dana Hodgdon, of Leonardtown, Maryland, 
formerly Second Secretary of Embassy at Rome, 
Italy, has been assigned for duty in the Department 
of State, 

Karl deG. MacVitty, of Nashville, Tennessee, 
Consul at Nouméa, Caledonia, has been assigned 
Consul General at Nouméa, Caledonia. 


Robert E. Wilson, of Tucson, Arizona, Vice Con- 
sul at Bahia Blanca, Argentina, has been assigned 
Vice Consul at Rosario, Argentina, in order to open 
a new office at that post. 

Burford K. Isaacs, Jr., of Fort Worth, Texas, 
Vice Consul at Buenos Aires, Argentina, has been 


‘appointed Vice Consul at Bahia Blanca, Argentina. 


Archibald R. Randolph, of Casanova, Virginia, 
Assistant Commercial Attaché at Caracas. Vene- 
zuela, has been designated Acting Commercial At- 
taché at Guatemala, Guatemala. 

Harold Shullaw, of Wyaming, Illinois, Third 
Secretary of Embassy and Vice Consul at Cairo, 
Egypt, has been assigned Vice Consul at Jidda, 
Saudi Arabia. 


The following changes have occurred in the 
American Foreign Service since June 27, 1942: 

Burton Y. Berry, of Fowler, Indiana, formerly 
Second Secretary of Embassy at Rome, Italy, has 
been assigned Consul at Istanbul, Turkey. 

Louis F. Blanchard, of Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
clerk at Mexico City, Mexico, has been appointed 
Vice Consul at Mexico City, Mexico. 

Earl Wilbert Eaton, of Laredo, Texas, Vice Con- 
sul at Durango, Mexico, has been appointed Vice 
Consul at Nuevitas, Cuba. ; 

Frederick E. Farnsworth, of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, Consul at Montreal, Canada, has been 
designated Third Secretary of Legation and Consul 
at Ottawa, Canada, and will serve in dual capacity. 

Frank Anderson Henry, of Wilmington, Delaware, 
Consul at Malta, has been assigned as American 
Consul at Port Elizabeth, Union of South Africa. 

Julius C. Jensen, of Casper, Wyoming, Vice Con- 
sul at Zurich, Switzerland, has been appointed Vice 
Consul at Basel, Switzerland. 

John D. Johnson, of Highgate, Vermont, now 
serving in the Department of State, has been as- 
signed as Consul at Montreal, Canada. 

(Continued on page 444) 
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SER VICE GLIMPSES 


Ambassador Norweb, recently in the States on leave. with three 
Peruvian boys who were sent up here to be trained by our Army in 
radio work. Mr. Norweb’s great interest in radio is well known. 

The picture was taken at Scott Field. 


Cairo supper party, May, 30th, 1942, at 
Secretary Raymond A. Hare’s. Those 
present from left to right: Ray Hare, 
Theodore Monde (CIO), Oscar C. 
Holder, Mrs. Robert Newbegin, Rob- 
ert Newbegin, Edward A. Dow, Jr., 
Walworth Barbour, Mrs. Norris B. 
Chipman, Hall West (CIO), Albert 
W. Scott, Mrs. Hare, Miss Kathleen 
O'Shaughnessy, Mrs. Scott, Mrs. 
George Lewis Jones, whose husband 
took the picture. 


CONSULAR STAFF AT PARA, 
BRAZIL, MAY 28, 1942 
Bottom row, left to right: Semiramis 
Pampolha, Clerk; Parker T. Hart, 
Vice Consul: Jay Walker, Consul; 
Edgar R. Burkland, Senior Agricul- 
tural Analyst; Maria de Nazareth 
Herrmann, Clerk. Top row, left to 
right: Raymundo N. Britto, Messen- 
ger; Helena Frazao, Clerk; José S. 
Levy, Clerk; A. Armantine Guima- 
raes, Clerk; Willard R. Ray, Clerk; 
Maria Lasthenia de Miranda, Clerk: 
Helio Motta de Castro, Clerk; Ger- 
aldine Gomes, Clerk: Lucilio R. da 
Costa, Messenger. 


Left to Rigt: Bill Cochran, Ambas- 
sador (to Bolivia), Pierre de L. Boal, 
his daughter (Mimi), and President 
Somoza at a stop along the way on 
the new Nicaraguan highway to the 
coast, near Rama, April 25th last. 
(The drinks are sort drinks.) 
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Reginald S. Kazanjian, of Newport, Rhode Island, 
Vice Consul at Florianapolis, Brazil, has been as- 
signed as Consul at Florianapolis, Brazil. 

John Belfort Keogh, of New York, New York, 
Vice Consul at Bradford, England, has been ap- 
pointed Vice Consul at London, England. 

Ralph Miller, of New York, New York, Second 
Secretary of Embassy at Habana, Cuba, has been 
assigned as Consul at Mombasa, Kenya, where he 
will open a new office. 

R. Borden Reams, of Luthersburg, Pennsylvania, 
formerly Second Secretary of Legation at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, has been assigned for duty in the 
Department of State. 

Francis L. Spalding, of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
Second Secretary of Legation at Cairo, Egypt, has 
been assigned for duty in the Department of State. 

Charles H. Taliaferro, of Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
Vice Consul at Yarmouth, Canada. has been ap- 
pointed Vice Consul at Cartagena, Colombia. 

Milton Patterson Thompson, of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, Vice Consul at Nuevitas, Cuba, has been 
assigned Vice Consul at Durango, Mexico. 

Howard K. Travers, of Central Valley, New York, 
formerly Consul General at Budapest, Hungary, has 
been assigned for duty in the Department of State. 

Fletcher Warren, of Wolfe City, Texas, First Sec- 
retary of Embassy and Consul at Bogota, Colombia, 
has been designated as Counselor of Embassy at 
Bogota, Colombia. 

George Lybrook West, Jr., of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, Vice Consul at Godthaab, Greenland, has 
been designated Third Secretary of Legation at 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

Lloyd D. Yates, of Washington, D. C., formerly 
Second Secretary of Embassy at Berlin, Germany, 
has been assigned for duty in the Department of 
State. 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since July 4, 1942: 


John W. Carrigan, of San Francisco, California, 
Second Secretary of Embassy and Vice Consul at 
Mexico, D. F., Mexico, has been assigned for duty 
in the Department of State. 

Gerald Drew, of San Francisco, California, Sec- 
ond Secretary of Embassy and Consul at Quito, 
Ecuador, has been designated Second Secretary of 
Legation at Guatemala, Guatemala. 

The appointment of Charles E. Hulick, Jr., of 
Easton, Pennsylvania, as Vice Consul at London, 
England, has been canceled. In lieu thereof Mr. 


Hulick has been appointed Vice Consul at Panama, 
Panama. 


Sidney E. O'Donoghue, of Passaic, New Jersey, 
Second Secretary of Embassy at Habana, Cuba, has 
been designated Second Secretary of Embassy and 
Consul at Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 


David J. Pearsall, of Babylon, New York, has 


been appointed Vice Consul at Iquitos, Peru. 


FISHERMAN LAKE 


(Continued from page 439) 


faltering moments they dropped to earth for rest, 
hoping to make one last effort to a river. As they 
came to a stop a trickle of water was felt flowing 
over four little feet. In frantic desperation they 
dug and they dug until a little hole was made. More 
doves came until the hole became a large pond. And 
finally the waters broadened into a wide lake. Hence 
the lake got its name Plin So—corrupted in its 
present form Pi So—(Plin in Vai meaning dove and 
So meaning hole. ) 

“The terror of the slave-infested island drove 
these peace-lovers away. Turning his head to the 
wall the dying eyes opened in a hollow, vacant 
stare; the hard lines of Chief Mondu’s face softened 
to a smile. ‘But they will come again!’ he ended. 
These were the words of the prophesy. 

“Six years ago a hospital was built on Masateen 
Island to help the poor and sick. Many thought 
that the prophesy had gotten its break; but the head 
nurse, after a visit to her patients, died in an acci- 
dent, thus throwing back the work. No, the doves 
had not come back as yet. 


“Standing from the lofty peak of the virgin 
mountain, gazing over the shimmering waters of 
the doves, a timid whine from the westward grew 
into ahum. The moon was hanging over the softly 
waving palms down the greenish valley. A hand 
touched my shoulder. On the silver wings of the 
night a big metal bird took a deep lunge, balanced 
her wings and smoothly nestled on the peaceful 
breast of the lake. A teardrop rolled down my 
friend’s tense face as he feelingly exclaimed: ‘The 
prophecy has been fulfilled before our eyes; the 
doves have returned at last!’ ” 

In Prince Momolu Massaquoi’s story of Fisher- 
man Lake, mythology, for the nonce, overshadows 
stark, grim reality of today. To the imagination, 
not even the proverbial pouring of oil on the trou- 
bled waters is as idyllic and chimerical as the Vai 
folklore about the fulfillment of a prophecy—the 
return of the doves—big metal birds of the Pan 
American Airways—to nestle on the peaceful breast 
of a body of water no longer wrothy, troubled and 
turbulent. 
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INSURANCE 


for foreign 
service officers 


Write or telegraph. If you telegraph, 
follow by letter giving value of goods to 
be insured, date the policy is to start, and 
if for a trip policy, give date or approxi- 
mate date of shipment, routing and name 
of vessel. 


Even if your letter is received after the 
departure of the ship, or after the date 
you wish the annual policy to start, the 
insurance will be in force from the time 
specified, provided that no known loss has 
occurred before the writing of the order for 
insurance. 


Since it costs no more .... perhaps less, 
Give American Underwriters a Chance. 


Wherever you are you can obtain insur- 
ance in Strong American Companies 
through the Insurance Department, Se- 
curity Storage Company of Washington. 


1. Annual Government Service Policies cov- 
ering fire, lightning, burglary and theft, 
and marine hazards. 

2. Trip Policies: (a) covering general aver- 
age and salvage charges, and sinking, 
stranding, fire and collision; (b) the 
above plus theft and pilferage; (c) all 
risks of transportation and navigation 
(excluding breakage, unless from exter- 
nal causes, and fresh water damage); 
(d) all risks, except war, riot and civil 
commotion. 

3. Baggage Insurance Policies. 

4. Jewelry and Fur all-risk policies. 


Security Storage Gompanp 


of Washington 


a safe depository 
for over 50 years at 
1140 FIFTEENTH STREET 
District 4040 


Affiliated with the American Security and Trust Co. 
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WORLD-WIDE 
SERVICE 


Foreign service officers the world over 
realize the advantages of a banking con- 
nection in the Nation’s Capital. Ameri- 
can Security has for years handled the 
banking, trust, and safe deposit needs of 
officials stationed abroad, giving special 
attention to requirements of such clients. 


No matter where you may be stationed, 
you will find that the maintenance of a 
Washington banking connection givesyou 
added security and convenience in finan- 
cial transactions. We invite your inquiry. 


AMERICAN 
SECURITY: 


&§ TRUST COMPANY 


Main Office: Fifteenth St. and Pennsylvania Ave. 
(Opposite the United States Treasury) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital $3,400,000.00 
$4,400,000.00 


MEMBER: 
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\ FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
NN FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM fp 
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Washington’s 
Finest Hotel 


@ Favorite meeting place of For- 
eign Service men in the Nation's 
‘Capital. Four blocks from the De- 
partment of State. Convenient to 
all points of interest in Washing- 
ton. Exclusive Men’s Bar. Famous 
food. Coffee Shop. Gay Cocktail 
Lounge. Air Conditioned in the 


summer. 


' Single Rooms from $4 
Double Rooms from $6 
Suites from $15 


WAYFLOWER 


WASHINGTON, 
C. J. MACK, General Manager 


TALKS TO ARMY CAMPS ON 
BACKGROUND OF THE WAR 


(Continued from page 440) 

are not the same as the Germans’. Some of my 
lectures convey more a hint that we may win the 
war very much sooner than we now believe, but 
will lose the peace unless we know just what it is 
that endangers the peace and are resolved to stay 
armed against it as long as may be necessary. If the 
Germans consider peace as “an interval in which to 
prepare for war,” then we also must consider peace 
as a period in which to consolidate our gains. 

This is as close as | can come to an outline of 
my talks. Not one of them has included all of the 
above. Much depends on the size of the audience, 
even the room in which the lecture is given. A group 
of a hundred officers gathered in a club room would 
be approached differently than a third of an armored 
division sitting on the parade ground hearing a talk 
from a distant speaker through the public address 
system. The hour, too, makes a difference. In that 
queer way the impish mind works, I always count 
the heads that have fallen sideways as my voice 
drones on. But to be honest, the soldier audiences 
give the most flattering attention that a speaker 
could ask for. They are a keen lot. It would be an 
insult to present anything in the nature of a‘pep- 
talk.” They enjoy anecdotes, of course, but I long 
ago discovered that they can take abstract discus- 
sions, and respect the speaker for thus respecting 
their intelligence. One little hint I might pass on 
—the American soldier does NOT like to be called 
a “boy.” I happened to remark, in answering a 
question regarding the age of German soldiers, that 
it “griped” me to hear the general public here in 
America speak of the soldiers as “boys.” They are 
the pick of the adult manhood of the country up 
against a man’s job. Prolonged cheers from that 
audience. Home town papers please copy. 


OLD ENGLISH? 
Dear Sir, 

Few days separe us from the New Year. It is 
already Christmas! and my thought run grateful 
to you. 

It is not even one year, that at the arising of my 
modest shop, you instilling courage to my enter- 
prise, with your kind frequence, in a valid manner, 
you concurred to give a remarkable efficiency to 
my stores. 

While I will endervour to ameliorate my service 
to render the “OLD ENGLAND STORES” your 
predilection, I beg to wish you a merry Christmas 
and a happy New Year. 

Yours respectfully 
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ALL-OuT ON THE Roap TO SMOLENSK, by Erskine 
Caldwell. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. Inc., New York, 
1942, 230 pp. $2.50. 


When the Germans marched into Russia in June, 
1941, the world awaited a second France. Instead, 
it witnessed an amazing Russian defense, at which 
it marvelled. It has continued marvelling—and 
wondering, for never was the fighting ability of any 
country so unanimously underestimated as that of 
the U.S.S.R. It is a tribute to the secrecy of the 
Russian preparations that not only neutral military 
experts, but Mr. Hitler himself, were so grossly de- 
ceived. Mr. Caldwell’s book draws a vivid picture 
of the difficulties of obtaining information under the 
Russian scheme of silence. It also helps to make 
clear the reasons for the remarkable Russian stand. 
It is an excellent book for those Americans who ex- 
pected the Germans to take Moscow in six weeks. 


Mr. Caldwell went to Moscow in May 1941 with 
his wife, Margaret Bourke-White, the photographer, 
because he “wished to reach Moscow before the Ger- 
mans began their attack on the Russians.” He 
stayed until October, through blackouts and bomb- 
ings, and left, convinced that the Germans were 
fighting a futile war against an invincible enemy, 
that Stalin is a greater leader than Hitler, that the 
Russians are not afraid of the Germans, as the 
French were (he attributes this to the Russian radio 
censorship), and that the U.S.S.R. is united in a 
solid front against the enemy. One finishes the 
book with the comfortable feeling that if Mr. Cald- 
well knows what he is talking about, the Germans 
are doomed. 


As befits the author of Tobacco Road, he deals 
with the reactions of the common people of the 
Union. He does not discuss campaigns or policies, 
or delve beneath the surface. His book is a series 
of pictures, lacking depth, perhaps, but illustrative. 
He touches lightly on the seamy side of life under a 
Communist regime, painting it, not in black, but in 
a cheery gray. This may in part be due to the fact 
that, as Life stated when it printed his wife’s pic- 
tures, the Soviet authorities forbade her to photo- 
graph the unpleasant things she saw. Possibly the 
guard around her extended also to Mr. Caldwell. 
However, his book is not intended to be a study of 
the good or bad in Communism, but a study of 
Russia at war. 

He is at his best in his reports of conversations 
with German prisoners, Russian aviators, soldiers 
and guerrillas. A Russian major’s matter-of-fact 
and undramatic eyewitness account of a battle be- 
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the following offices: 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES, Inc. 
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tween thousands of tanks is as chilling a picture as 
a tortured nightmare could produce, and the au- 
thor’s own eyewitness description of a “cold” battle- 
field—a battlefield from which the conflict has 
moved on—is a powerful preachment against the 
futility and waste of war. 

From a technical point of view, the book, already 
in its second edition, is well set up for comfortable 
easy reading. There are wide margins; the print 
is large and black, on heavy, dull paper—truly 
a relief after so many long, long books on thin 
glossy paper, with fine, eye-straining print. It is 
short, 230 pages, not an appalling task to under- 
take in these days of pressure and little time, and 
yet it is informative. 


HELEN G. KELLY. 


ConcisE CHARTED SPANISH GRAMMAR, WITH EXEr- 
CISES AND VOCABULARIES, by Edwin Schoenrich, For- 
eign Service Officer of the United States of America. 
N. E. H. Hubbard and Co., New York, 250 pp.. $2.50. 


This is a work of about 250 pages which, in the 
words of the Preface, aims at “(1) providing a con- 
cise Spanish grammar for general use as ready ref- 
erence and instruction, and (2) providing, for the 
student, an orderly method of instruction with stress 
upon grammatical foundation.” Part I is devoted 
te grammar and Part II to exercises each of which 
illustrates specified paragraphs of Part I. 


This arrangement is convenient, as the grammati- 
cal portion is not cluttered up with exercises and 
the exercises are not cluttered up with explanations. 


Both parts are essential to the learner. The gram- 
mar gives the main rules without knowledge of 
which future progress is slow, while the somewhat 
grim business of writing exercises in the foreign 
idiom is the best mordant ever discovered for fix- 
ing such rules in the memory. 


All introductory language books must be judged 
by their efficacy in taking the beginner over the 
hump which guards the approach to any language. 
Once over that initial hump. composed of the basic 
grammar and vocabulary, the learner is in a posi- 
tion to make rapid and agreeable progress by him- 
self, by means of conversation and reading, and in 
any other way which lies at hand. Judged by that 
criterion, this book is successful. Spanish is now 
more important to us Americans than ever before, 
and in writing a book which sets forth so clearly the 
things that the learner needs to know first. the 
author has rendered a public service. 


EMERSON CHRISTIE. 
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THE Wortp’s Iron Ace, by William Henry Chars- 
berlin, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1941, pp. 
ix-402. $3.00. 


Released but a few weeks before the events of 
early December 1941 thrust the United States head- 
long into the war, this book is of especial interest in 
view of recent events. Mr. Chamberlin, with evi- 
dent sincerity, has written a volume calculated to 
create an atmosphere of pessimistic foreboding and 
gloomy predilection, even to the final words: 

“. . One must hope that a new civilization is in 
the making, amid all the fearful tragedies, the break- 
up and confusion, that mark the fall of an old one. 
But one still waits in vain for a sign of salvation. 
The infernal cycle of violence, of war and revolu- 
tion, has not yet run its course.” 


Mr. Chamberlin’s experience accounts in large 
measure for his gloom. For some eighteen years, 
as correspondent for the Christian Science Monitor, 
Mr. Chamberlin lived and traveled in foreign lands 
where he observed at close range the ravages of 
revolution, oppression and want. He writes of his 
first-hand experiences and observations in Russia, 
Germany, France, Japan and China, chiefly in sup- 
port of his thesis that “modern civilization is ex- 
periencing a crisis which is more significant than 
any war and more profound than any revolution.” 
To which he adds: “I tried to analyze this crisis, to 
trace it to its sources, political and economic, intel- 
lectual and moral. The result of this study is the 
present book.” 


Mr. Chamberlin points, with obvious nostalgia, to 
the “liberal civilization” of the past and voices the 
opinion that the “century which elapsed between 
Waterloo and the outbreak of the First World War 
was probably the happiest and certainly the most 
creative in the history of Europe.” This, he de- 
clares, has ended; the “infernal cycle of violence, of 
war and revolution” is leading inevitably to the 
“iron age” throughout the world, not even exclud- 
ing America. The “iron age” to which Mr. Cham- 
berlin refers seems to be an age in which govern- 
ments will have developed into mere power ma- 
chines and in which liberal individualism will play 
little part. America, according to the author, is 
not immune. “The Iron Age that began in Russia,” 
he says, “that spread by revolution and war over 
Europe and much of Asia, could not leave America 
unaffected. Somehow its challenge must be met.” 
He speaks of the predictions by some that America 
is in danger of invasion. Here he is optimistic: 

“For the carrying out of landing operations over 
three thousand miles of ocean in the face of the 
most powerful navy in the world would require 
superiority, not parity, in naval strength. . . . 
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LOAD OFF YOUR BACK 


(PLECTRICITY is taking heavy loads 
from tired backs. With it, modern 

machinery lets workers use their heads 

instead of their backs and arms. 


When the Westinghouse Company was 
organized more than 56 years ago to 
harness the force of electricity, men and 
women knew little about it and used it 
even less. But today, we all use electricity 
in some way. Many of the inventions that 
have made this possible were discovered 
by Westinghouse Engineers. 


The work of these Engineers in extend- 
ing the ways in which electricity can be 
used is made possible by the daily use of 
electricity by all who need it; and this 
public support is acknowledged by the 
willingness of Westinghouse and other 
prominent Companies to stand behind 
their engineers in their scientific research 
and development work. 


FINDING WAYS IN WHICH ELECTRICITY CAN SAVE 
YOU TIME AND MONEY IS OUR BUSINESS. 


Westinghouse Engineers welcome re- 
quests to work on important wartime 
projects. They are supported by the staffs 
of 25 factories and by a group of scien- 
tists working in two modern research 
laboratories. Inquiries should be sent to 
the Westinghouse Distributor in your dis- 
trict, or to WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
INTERNATIONAL COMPANY, 40 WALL 
STREET, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 

WESTINGHOUSE PRODUCTS Refrigerators* 
Radios* - Ranges* - Water Heaters* - Fans* - 
Irons* - Washers* - Ironers* + Vacuum Clean- 


ers* - Air Conditioning - Commercial Refrig- 
eration - Lamps and Lighting Equipment 


Switches and Sockets Elevators X-Ray 
Equipment - Meters - Relays - Lightning 
Arresters + Circuit Breakers - Generators - 


Steam Turbines - Motors - Transformers - In- 
sulators : Rectifiers - Transportation Equip- 
ment - Arc Welding Equipment. 


* Manufacture discontinued for duration 


Westinghouse Shortwave Station WBOS, Boston, U.S.A., broadcasts world news 16 times daily in eight languages. 
15,210 ks., 19.7 m. until 4:57 p.m. Eastern War Time and 11,870 kc., 25.3 m. until 1:10 a.m. Eastern War Time. ° 
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“., . And, while the Japanese Navy is a serious 
factor in the Western Pacific, it is no menace to this 
hemisphere, because the cruising range of its ships 
is too small to permit an ocean-crossing operation 
which, in the Pacific, would involve distances twice 
as great as those in the Atlantic. And Japan has 
no bases in the Eastern Pacific. 


“The roots of the American crisis are not in any 
peril of invasion. They are to be found rather in 
the failure of American democratic institutions to re- 
spond adequately to the needs of the situation. . . .” 


Despite his foreboding, Mr. Chamberlin gives 
ample evidence of a faith in America’s ultimate des- 
tiny in contributing to the downfall of tyranny 
throughout the world. To repeat the words near the 
end of his chapter on “America Faces the Iron Age”: 


“It is the faith in an independent national destiny 
that America most needs today. I believe America 
will return to this faith, perhaps after a period of 
wandering in the wilderness.” 


The book contains chapters on the Russian re- 
volt, Italian Fascism, the German power machine, 
the clash of revolutions in the Orient, the fall of 
France, the ordeal of Britain, and others in which 
Mr. Chamberlin undertakes to present in outline the 
history of the world since the First World War and 
to point out the interrelation and common identity 
of the variously named totalitarian forces, all of 
which constitute, according to Mr. Chamberlin, a sin- 
gle challenge to democratic and liberal principles. 


Mr. Chamberlin has high praise for the British 
and their fortitude in withstanding both morally 
and physically the onslaught of Hitlerism. “What- 
ever may be the outcome of the ordeal of Great 
Britain,” says Mr. Chamberlin, “the British people 
have passed through the valley of the shadow of 
death without flinching.” 


“The World’s Iron Age” is particularly good 
reading for those who may be inclined toward over- 
confidence, and it is good reading for the student of 
world affairs who can retain a detached viewpoint, 
but those who are subject to what Mr. Chamberlin 
refers to as an “abnormal fear of imaginary or 
greatly exaggerated dangers which at times ap- 
proaches paranoia” may find the volume a bit too 
fearsome. Now that Mr. Chamberlin has returned 
to the comparatively free air of this country, he may 
gradually free himself from a part of the depressing 
outlook which, quite naturally, one would be ex- 
pected to acquire during a prolonged sojourn in 

rtain other parts of the world. 


V. WHITTINGTON. 
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Japan’s DreEAM OF Wortp Empire: THE TANAKA 
Memoria Edited with an introduction by Carl Crow. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1942, 118 pp. $1.25. 


The much-debated Tanaka Memorial is again 
reprinted with an introduction by Carl Crow who 
compares Japan’s modern empire-building program 
with the attempts of Hideyoshi to conquer Korea in 
the sixteenth century. In this Mr. Crow tries to 
prove the thesis that plans for world conquest have 
been a part of Japanese ideology for centuries. It is 
difficult to see how a reprint of the Tanaka Memorial 
can be particularly helpful in understanding the 
present war since much of the document is dated. 
Certainly the Memorial, the authenticity of which is 
still in doubt, does not justify the publisher’s blurb 
as the Mein Kampf of Japan! All students of Far 
Eastern history probably have copies of this some- 
where in their files and those who have not read it 
will gain nothing by its purchase, even in its present 
book form. 

C. JoHNsTON, 
The George Washington University. 


OPENING OF CONSULATE AT 
PORT DARWIN 


From Alan W. Dawes, Special Correspondent of 
“The Sun,” at an Operational Base somewhere in 
Australia: 


Last night I added my name to a collection of 
autographs, probably unique in the world—the off- 
cial visitors’ book of the Administrator’s residence 
in Darwin. 

When one of the Jap bombs of the historic raid 
of February 19 shattered the Administrator’s office, 
killing a servant girl, the book was lying on the 
table, and was believed to be destroyed in the gen- 
eral ruin. It was found a few weeks ago, under a 
heap of rubble, and returned to Mr. Abbott. It is 
proposed to have the book rebound. When its pages 
are filled it will go to the National Library at 
Canberra. 

Insofar as names make history, it is an historical 
document of first importance. All the men who 
have successively contributed to Darwin’s defenses 
have recorded their names, as also have foreign 
delegations and diplomats, and Australians leaving 
the country on national missions. . . . . 

The signature immediately above mine is that of 
Mrs. Scott Young, wife of an artillery colonel. She 
made it at 4 p.m. on February 18, and left imme- 
diately. Two American visitors on the same day 
had arrived to establish a consulate. They didn’t. 


Courtesy ROBERT GRINNELL 
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“Where is 


Gedimino?~ 


I HAVE been asked this 
question many times in the 
past few days. It is pain- 
ful to me now. For Gedimino, 
not only my best friend and 
constant companion for over 
twelve years but known and 
admired by hundreds of col- 
leagues and countless visitors 
to our Foreign Service offices 
in the field, passed away in 
retirement at his home in 
Eastern Maryland on Memo- 
rial Day. For those who 
knew him from the Gulf of 
Finland to the Mediterranean 
in the course of his long life 
and esteemed him for what 
he was—not just another handsome and dignified, 
but invariably affable, bulldog, but a personage— 
this little tribute is written. 

Gedimino was born in Kaunas, in what was once 
Lithuania, early in 1930. His mother was of Rus- 
sian refugee stock; his father, German—very pre- 
Hitler German. His name he owed to the last pagan 
Grand Duke of Lithuania, who died at the battle 
of Tannenberg in the middle of the 15th Century. 
Trained early to diplomacy, Gedimino distracted 
the attention, turned away the wrath, amused or 
diverted many hundreds of visitors to the Legations 
at Kaunus and Helsingfors, the Embassy at Paris 
(where he spent seven years), the Consu- 
lates at Lyon and Marseille which he adorned 
in the course of his career. His courage and im- 
passability in the face of disturbance or disaster 
were proverbial. Hardship and inconvenience were 
as nothing to him if he were with his master. The 
Paris air raid of June 6, 1940, he passed off without 
comment from an easy chair in the Embassy. The 
flight from Paris amid the panic conditions existing 
on the fateful night of June tenth he endured 
with stoic calm—machine-gunning on the crowded 
highway and all. He witnessed the bombardment 
of Tours and a month of the occupation of Paris. 
Perhaps it was age coming on in its inevitable pace, 
or perhaps the strain had told beneath that placid 
exterior, but the Gedimino during the fifteen months 
of his last post at Marseille was a Gedimino visibly 
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Gedimino before the Palais 
de Justice in Paris, early 
spring of 1940. 


in decline. His sight dimmed, 
he lost his sleek, brindled 
coat. Hard hit by the meat 
rationing, he lost much 
weight. Two arduous over- 
land journeys to Lisbon in 
this period probably did him 
no good. 
When Gedimino bade Eu- 
rope a final farewell on No- 
vember 7, 1941, the Ameri- 
can Export Line paid him 
the distinguished courtesy of 
tendering him a free ticket 
on the Excalibur home—“in 
consideration of his services 
to his Government.” Hotel 
life is sometimes trying to 
the individual. It is disastrous to a dog. He had 
two months of that, in Washington and elsewhere, 
before settling in nearby Maryland. 

But, although his body was frail and infirmities 
closed in upon him, Gedimino’s spirit remained 
dauntless. Retirement irked him. He missed the 
pomp and circumstance, the adulation and the activ- 
ity of former years. Like most Foreign Service 
Officers when they quit the stage for the wings, he 
was bored. 

Memorial Day dawned hot and clear. Gedimino 
drank his morning bowl of water, stretched out on 
the doorstep for his nap in the sun. What happened 
after that is not very clear. The Choptank River 
at the foot of the lawn was forbidden him as danger- 
ous, the water was still cold, his legs sometimes 
grew paralyzed and his favorite sport of swimming 
had been ruled out. Always impatient of authority 
when it thwarted his will, Gedimino must have 
eluded the vigilance which hovered over him and 
padded discreetly to the river through the long grass 
and the trees. Anyway, that is where they found 
him a scant fifteen minutes later—in less than a foot 
of water and three feet from the shore, quite dead, 
with a look of surprise in his wide-open eyes. Per- 
haps he would have preferred to go that way rather 
than to have died in his bed. His grave is nearby— 
looking out over the water he so much loved. 


Hucu S. FuLLeRTOoN. 


June 8, 1942. 
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DIPLOMACY AND ECONOMICS 


(Continued from page 427) 


to handle it? Of what does the staff of financial 
and economic experts in the Foreign Office consist? 
Virtually, it appears, of one man. Nearly twenty 
years ago a detailed and well-conceived proposal 
for the creation of an adequate financial and econo- 
mic section was put up by Sir Victor Wellesley, then 
an Assistant Under-Secretary, and one or two col- 
leagues. One proposal canvassed at the time was 
for something in the nature of a Staff College, where 
members, or selected members, of the diplomatic 
service would take a year’s intensive course in 
financial and economic subjects, for it is by no 
means enough to supply an Ambassador or Minister 
with technical advisers unless he is qualified to esti- 
mate the value of their advice intelligently himself. 
But the authorities of that day gave the idea short 
shrift. 


The result is that in the post-1918 period the For- 
eign Office has had to accustom itself increasingly— 
for financial and economic questions are figuring 
increasingly in negotiations between States—to be- 
ing brushed aside. It was brushed aside by Mr. 
Lloyd George through the whole of the debts and 
reparations negotiations. Mr. Snowden, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, went to The Hague in 1930 
to deal with the same questions, to the virtual exclu- 
sion of the Foreign Secretary. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald carried on the discussions at Lausanne as 
Prime Minister, in 1932—the Foreign Secretary 
being also present. A trend was thus created which 
must be sharply and immediately reversed. Many 
factors concerning our relations with other States 
affect Departments like the Treasury or the Board of 
Trade or the Department of Overseas Trade, but the 
fundamental rule is that everything falling with- 
in that field—relations with other States—affects the 
Foreign Office first and foremost, and it must be 
equipped to deal with them itself, after due con- 
sultation with the other Departments, not reduced 
as it is today to letting such matters pass through 
its hands and out of them. Matters referred to other 


Departments too often get. buried without resur- 
rection. 


The diplomacy of the post-war world will have 
to concern itself more with tariffs and loans and 
trade agreements and contracts and debts, and pos- 
sibly reparations, than with any of the purely poli- 
tical issues that so largely occupied the Ambassadors 
and Ministers of a generation ago. That means, 
not merely that every Embassy and Legation must 
equip itself to meet the new demands, but, still more. 
that the Foreign Office itself must be equipped, as it 
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has never yet shown the smallest sign of being, to 
receive and assimilate information on such subjects 
from the Missions, and in the light of it to frame 
its policy both towards individual countries and 
generally. The least that seems called for is the 
creation of a competent financial and economic de- 
partment within the Foreign Office with an Assistant 
Under-Secretary at its head. So fortified the Secre- 
tary of State, who is the adviser of the Crown on 
foreign affairs, would be in a position to give his 
advice and shape his policy in full cognizance of 
those social and economic forces which so largely 
mould the destinies of States today. So fortified he 
could successfully hold his own against other Gov- 
ernment Departments whose insistence on a purely 
insular policy may gravely compromise those good 
relations with other States which it is the Foreign 
Office’s business to promote. So fortified he would 
assume in the Cabinet that rightful position which 
Sid Edward Grey held in Mr. Asquith’s administra- 
tion and Sir Austen Chamberlain in Mr. Baldwin’s. 
He would be master of his own house, not of half a 
house. 


IDENTIFICATION OF CARICATURE ON 
PAGE 433 


Henry S. Villard, Chairman of the Editorial 
Board of THE FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL. 


BIRTHS 


OAKES. A daughter, Sarah Lawrence, was born 
on April 10 to Mr. and Mrs. C. Hawley Oakes in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Oakes is assigned to the 
Department. 

HINKLE. A son, Eugene Macfarlane, Jr., was 
born on June 19 to Mr. and Mrs. Eugene M. Hinkle 
at Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Hinkle has been assigned Sec- 


ond Secretary at Habana. 


IN MEMORIAM 
ZUBERBUHLER. Mr. and Mrs. Luis Zuberbuhler 


were killed in an airplane accident in Santiago del 
Estero, Argentina, on June 29. Mrs. Zuberbuhler 
was the daughter of Mrs. George Gordon. 
HORTON. George Horton, retired Foreign Serv- 
ice Officer, died on June 5 in New York City. 
EYSSELL. Frederick W. Eyssell died on May 19 
in Cartagena, where he was Vice Consul. 
MURRAY. Edwards B. Murray died on May 10 
in Guatemala City, where he was Special Assistant. 
ROBERTS. Mrs. Quincy F. Roberts, wife of 
Consul Quincy F. Roberts, died on July 10 on 
board the Conte Verde en route to the U. S. 
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Urgent means “by Clipper” 
@ Today the U. S. Government has first 
call on the services of the planes, the 
facilities, the men and women of Pan 
American Airways. Now our primary 
job, like that of all American enterprise, 
is to be an efficient instrument of gov- 
ernment policy and strategy for success- 
ful prosecution of the war. The job of 
saving irreplaceable time for our country 


and our allies is a service we are glad 
and proud to perform. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


(Continued from page 435) 


were already old friends of mine, so you can imag- 
ine my excitement. Of course I expected that 
whenever Mark Twain opened his mouth somethin 
funny would come out, or that he would talk like 
his books, so I was somewhat disappointed in 
what seemed to me pretty ordinary talk. Also, I 
couldn’t understand why my father and mother 
called him Mr. Clemens when his name was Mark 
Twain. After lunch, they all went into the library 
and I thought this would be a good moment to 
approach my mother for some money to buy a 
flexible flyer sled that I had had my eye on for a 
long time. I whispered to my mother who, to my 
great embarrassment, turned to Mark Twain. ‘Mr. 
Clemens,’ she said, ‘when you were a small boy 
and wanted a sled, I’m sure you didn’t go to your 
father and mother for the money to buy one, but 
that you made it yourself, especially —and this 
with particular emphasis—if you had just been 
given a set of carpenter’s tools for Christmas.’ ‘Yes,’ 
said Mark Twain, ‘I did make it myself and Jim- 
miny Crickets, I don’t advise any boy of the present 
generation to coast down hill on a homemade sled.’ 
He then proceeded to give an excruciatingly funny 
description of such a hair-raising experience: how 
first one runner came off, then the other, until 
finally he found himself coasting along on his own 
stomach. Without a word, but with a twinkle in his 
eye, my father reached in his pocket and gave me 
the money for the sled. From that day, Mark 
Twain became my favorite author. I remember I 
bought a cheaper sled, and used the difference to 
buy some other books of Mark Twain.” 


Hiram BINGHAM, Jr. 


SANTIAGO DE CHILE 
June, 1942 


Visits of educators continue, and at present three 
eminent American scholars are in Santiago, Dr. 
Carlton Washburne, President of the Progressive 
Education Association, Dr. Thomas Harper Good- 
speed of the Department of Botany of the University 
of California, and Dr. Robert Hall of the Depart- 
ment of Geography, University of Michigan. 

Dr. Birkhoff, of the Department of Mathematics 
of Harvard, spent ten days in Santiago recently, de- 
livered a number of lectures and received the signal 
honor of being made the first honorary member 
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of the Faculty of Mathematics of the University of 
Chile. 

Other distinguished American visitors to Santiago 
have included Bishop James E. Walsh, Maryknoll 
Missions, and Father Escalante of the same mission. 
The latter was en route to Bolivia, where he will 
start a chapter of the Maryknoll Mission. The Am- 
bassador entertained Bishop Walsh at a luncheon at 
the Embassy, to which came the Archbishop of San- 
tiago and other members of the Chilean hierarchy. 


Lawrence Kinnaird, of the Department of History 
of the University of California, has joined the Em- 
hassy staff as Cultural Relations Attaché; George 
Andrews is expected to arrive about July 4 to as- 
sume his new assignment as Second Secretary, and 
Blair Lee II] and Douglas Gorman have been ap- 
pointed respectively Assistant Naval and Military 
Attaché. 

The S.S. Concord and the destroyer Sampson 
have just completed a five-day courtesy visit to Val- 
paraiso which permitted Admiral Shafroth, Com- 
mander of the U. S. Naval forces in the south Pa- 
cific; accompanied by his officers, to visit Santiago 
long enough to call upon Chilean officials and be 
entertained at dinner by the Ambassador and at 
luncheon by the Chilean Minister of Defense. 

Admiral Shafroth later entertained His Excellency 
don Juan Antonio Rios, President of Chile; don 
Ernesto Barros Jarpa, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and the American Ambassador at luncheon aboard 
his flagship. This is the first meal Sefor Rios has 
ever taken aboard a foreign warship, and so far as 
one can ascertain the first time a Chilean President 
has ever taken a meal aboard a foreign warship. 
Speaking informally on this occasion, the Foreign 
Minister, on behalf of the President of the Republic, 
said that it was gratifying in these days of sorrow 
and strife that American warships could pay a cour- 
tesy visit to Chile and it was hoped they would re- 
turn soon again, and if and when they did so the 
officers and men would receive a warm welcome 
both as American officials and as friends. 


An innovation of this visit was the fact that 100 
sailors from the two American ships visited San- 
tiago and during their entire stay of 24 hours were 
guests of the local American community. The sailors 
were met at the station by members of the Ameri- 
can Women’s Society who had volunteered to assist, 
were farmed out as guests in the houses of local 
American residents, and were extended simple, 
homelike entertainment. The behaviour of the men 
was exemplary, and the experiment proved a happy 
one for both hosts and guests. 


Cecit RB. Lyon 
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Does THE GEOGRAPHIC 
Want Timely Narratives? 


To maintain its high standard of educa- 
tional content, the NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
requires a wealth of informative materi- 
al for each of its issues. Manuscripts 
and photographs emphasizing timely, 
human-interest values of geography are 
given cordial consideration. As world 
travelers experienced in the art of dis- 
criminating observation, Foreign Service 
Officers are well-equipped to prepare 
such illustrated narratives, and thereby 
to help The Magazine portray the world 
of geographic fact, particularly impor- 
tant in these crucial times. Liberal pay- 
ment is made for material accepted. 
Before preparing a manuscript it is advis- 
able that you first submit a brief outline. 


Left: A South American “gaucho” whirl- 
ing his boleadoras to trip a fleet ostrich. 
GEOGRAPHIC photograph by Luis Marden. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


| Gilbert Grosvenor, Litt.D., LL.D., Editor | 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


REPORT, THE INTERNMENT 
AND REPATRIATION OF THE 
AMERICAN OFFICIAL GROUP 

IN GERMANY—1941-42 


(Continued from page 426) 


fronted, the crew of the dining car did wonders. 
A staff of five people—two in the kitchen and three 
waiters—prepared and served, for five days, an 
average of 400 individual meals per day, in addi- 
tion to all the a la carte orders for beverages, et 
cetera, between meals. Since the German dining 
cars, in view of their universally short runs, serve 
only one standard desert, the variety of sweets left 
something to be desired; but in general the food 
was substantial and aroused no widespread com- 
plaint. 

A question at once arose as to whether efforts 
should be made to protest against the detention of 
members of the group in these uncomfortable cir- 
cumstances and to try to have conditions remedied. 
It was obvious that a mistake had been made in 
Berlin, in the sense that there was no need to pack 
the group off to Bad Nauheim in sleeping cars long 
before any arrangements had been made to receive 
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us there. But once we had arrived at Bad Nauheim 
and preparations had begun for getting us into the 
hotel, there was obviously not much that could be 
done to set this mistake to rights. It was clear that 
Patzak and the hotel director were doing all they 
could in the circumstances and that no amount of 
pressure from Berlin could get the hotel prepared 
and our members moved into it any faster than this 
was being done. It was not plausible to suppose 
that any other hotel could be cleared and made 
ready for occupancy for so large a group any 
faster than this was being done with the hotel at 
Bad Nauheim. To have taken us back to Berlin 
and turned us loose for two or three days, only to 
try to reassemble us again at the end of that time 
and take us back to Bad Nauheim, would simply 
have created endless confusion with respect to bag- 
gage, apartments, et cetera. There seemed, there- 
fore, to be nothing to do but to grin and bear it. 
The group was accompanied by a representative of 
the Swiss Legation, M. Soldati, who was in touch 
with his Legation the entire time; and there was 
no reason to doubt that the Swiss Government and 
our own were in full possession of the facts con- 
cerning our detention. 

There is one more incident of the transportation 
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to the hotel at Bad Nauheim which perhaps de- 
serves mention. On the final day of removal from 
the train, Patzak told Kennan that they proposed 
to move the baggage to the hotel in a furniture van 
during the afternoon; that they had, however, only 
three baggage porters at the station, all of whom 
would be needed for the moving of the baggage 
from the cars to the van; and that it might be some 
time before they could get the bags distributed in 
the hotel. Knowing how eager many of the people 
were to get at their baggage, and considering that 
a little physical work could do them no harm after 
the days of forced inactivity on the train, Kennan 
called for volunteers among the men to handle bag- 
gage at this end. A considerable number of men 
volunteered their services and the baggage was re- 
ceived and taken to the rooms during the course 
of the afternoon with a despatch which drew down 
the admiration of the German officials. There was 
no attempt on the part of the Germans to insist 
that we handle our own baggage; nor was any mem- 
ber of the party compelled to do so. 


THE Stay aT JescHe’s Granp Hote, Bap 
NAUHEIM 


The group was confined in Jesche’s Grand Hotel, 
Bad Nauheim, from December 16-19, 1941, to May 
12, 1942, a total of 143 days. 

In view of the general motonony of life in the 
hotel, it is difficult to describe chronologically the 
circumstances of our stay there. It is necessary, 
consequently, to take up the various phases of our 
confinement, one by one. 

Composition of Group. 

At the time of departure from Berlin, the group 
was composed of 114 persons, of whom 97 were 
members of the staff of the Berlin Embassy, with 
dependents, and the remaining 17 journalists or 
their dependents. During the period of our stay 
at Bad Nauheim, we were joined by 23 further 
persons, of whom 16 were State Department per- 
sonnel or dependents thereof and the remainder 
jornalists. The total number at the end of our 
stay at Bad Nauheim was 132, of whom 109 were 
diplomatic persons, 5 having left the group in the 
meantime. 


Internal Organization. 

In order to provide a center for all official action 
and correspondence of the group as a whole, as 
well as for internal organization, there was estab- 
lished, immediately upon arrival at Bad Nauheim, 
a Group Secretariat. This Secretariat, which was 
in the nature of a permanent administrative office, 
operated at all times under the direct. authority of 
Mr. Morris. During the first weeks at Bad Nau- 
heim, the immediate supervision of the Secretariat 
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was exercised by Mr. Kennan. Following the ar- 
rival of the Copenhagen group in January, Mr. 
Reams kindly volunteered to take over this work 
and functioned from that time on as immediate 
chief of the office. A number of the other For- 
eign Service Officers and American stenographers 
served at various times in the Secretariat, in ac- 
cordance with duty schedules posted on the bulletin 
board. 


The Secretariat handled technically the volumi- 
nous official correspondence of the group as a whole 
with the Swiss Legation at Berlin. It likewise 
looked after the entire technical side of the internal 
organization; administered and drew up duty 
schedules for the various internal services within 
the group; accepted and considered complaints on 
the part of members; kept official files and rec- 
ords; controlled the rationing of various sorts of 
supplies to members, administered group funds, etc. 
During the period of our stay at Bad Nauheim, the 
Secretariat handled a total of 1,073 communica- 
tions, of which 511 were incoming and 562 were 
outgoing, in addition to a steady stream of inter- 
views with individual members of the group. 

Liaison with the German authorities was in gen- 
eral carried out, on Mr. Morris’ behalf, by Mr. 
Kennan. This applied to the officials of the Foreign 
Office and the local police as well as to the director 
of the hotel. The general condition of strain and 
over-sensitiveness which, in the given circumstances, 
unavoidably affected both persons confined and 
those who were charged with their confinement, 
made it impossible to permit individual members 
of the group to deal directly with the authorities 
without running the risk of misunderstanding and 
friction. It was obvious that incidents between in- 
dividual Germans and individual members of the 
group could easily lead to results which would af- 
fect unfavorably the position of the group as a 
whole. For this reason constant efforts were made 
on our side and on the German side to channelize 
all questions of liaison between the group and the 
official German authorities through Mr. Kennan, on 
our side, and the local representative of the Foreign 
Office, on the other, and with the hotel personnel 
through Mr. Kennan on our side and the hotel di- 
rector on the other. Fortunately, it was possible to 
preserve an atmosphere of good faith and personal 
cordiality in these liaison contacts throughout the 
period of our stay; and no serious conflict occurred 
with these local officials upon whom our comfort 
and security depended to so large a degree. __ 

A third official organ of the group was the Room 
Committee, responsible for the allotment of living 
space in the hotel. This committee had not only to 
take responsibility for the assignment of rooms in 
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_| 35 Trade “Embassies“ 


city established its first Latin- 
American branch in Buenos Aires—in 
1914. Other branches followed quickly. 
In close cooperation with Head Office, 
these doorways are always open to busi- 
ness for the furtherance of trade relation- 
ships between the Americas. 

Today throughout Latin America, there 
are 2,120 National City employees 
waiting to serve you. They speak the lan- 
guage; knowthe local business technique; 
and they work hand ir hand with the 
people of the country. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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the first instance, but it had also to receive and con- 
sider all current compiaints relating to the allot- 
ment of rooms. When changes occurred in the 
composition of the group, it was the room commit- 
tee which had to work out the adjustments in liv- 
ing arrangements. This committee, in the composi- 
tion of which changes were made only on one oc- 
casion, functioned throughout under the chairman- 
ship of Colonel Harvey Smith, who conducted this 
by no means easy office with exceptional tact and 
efficiency. 

As a fourth official organ of the group, there 
might be mentioned the committee of representatives 
which, as will be seen below, Mr. Morris called to- 
gether on several occasions to advise him on the 
opinions of the group with regard to certain offi- 
cial matters and to hear his account of the conduct 
of certain phases of the official business. 

Among the unofficial committees and offices which 
functioned in addition to the official group organs 
mentioned above, the following may be cited: 

The Entertainment Committee, the functions of 
which will be discussed below. 

The “Badheim University,” the functions of 
which will likewise be discussed below. 

The Supervisor of Laundry, who saw to it that 
the washing of individual members was prepared 
and submitted in the proper form. 

The Ironing Room Service, performed by in- 
dividual ladies of the group, who took responsi- 
bility for the proper use of the ironing room and 
its equipment. 

The Librarian (Miss Porter), who operated a 
library service from the fund of books contrib- 
uted by members. 

The Shopping Service, operated by Miss 
Schneider as a clearing house for local pur- 
chases. (The actual purchases were carried out 
by members of the hotel personnel under Miss 
Schneider’s direction. ) 

The Medical ‘Service, operated by the three 
Public Health surgeons. 

The Nursing Service, operated by a number 
of ladies who saw to it that people who were sick 
in bed were looked after, their meals brought. 
rooms cleaned, etc. 

The Newspaper “Bad Nauheim Pudding.” 
which will also be mentioned below. 

The Newspaper Distribution Service, carried 
out by Mr. Novotny, which looked after the dis- 
tribution of the German newspapers delivered 
daily to the hotel. 

The Commissary Committee, for the ordering 
and distribution of canteen food supplies from 
Berlin. 


The operation of this internal organization not 
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only provided means of meeting many of the cur- 
rent requirements of the group but also gave some 
sort of regular occupation at one time or another 
to most of the members thereof. It is estimated 
that about 90 members of the group did regular 
duty in one way or another in connection with at 
least one of the above-mentioned activities. In only 
one or two cases, did persons refuse to cooperate by 
lending their services to group activity. 
(To be continued in the September issue) 


IN MEMORIAM 


(Continued from page 421) 
terest in diplomacy. In some respects his career 
was typical of our Foreign Service before the pres- 
ent system was created. 

It was the work of Wilbur Carr to bring able men 
without means into the Foreign Service along with 
those of wealth. Mr. Carr himself entered the De- 
partment of State as a clerk. But he was soon at 
work developing and securing approval of a system 
under which young men entering the Foreign Serv- 
ice were carefully selected on the basis of training 
and aptitude. He was also instrumental in securing 
larger appropriations so that men without independ- 
ent means could follow diplomacy as a career. More 
than any other individual, he must be credited with 
substituting personal capacity for wealth and politics 
as the criterion for the selection of career men in the 
Foreign Service. 

As Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Carr was 
chief administrative officer for the department as 
wells as the Foreign Service. He won an enviable 
reputation for sending unpadded budgets to Con- 
gress. Sometimes the department suffered when 
Congress trimmed an unpadded budget. But con- 
sidering the extent to which taxpayers suffer when 
Congress fails to trim padded budgets, his candor 
and integrity in handling the public business stand 
out as marks of real distinction —Washington Post, 
June 28, 1942. 


AIRGRAMS 


(Continued from page 429) 
reached the third day and the most distant posts in 
four days. 

Thus it will be seen that many important posts 
can be reached within twenty-four hours daily and 
that more than a week’s delay is unlikely in the 
case of even the most distant posts. It is hoped 
therefore that an important part of the telegrams 
now being sent giving background information, in- 
structions, travel orders, notice of changes in laws 
or regulations, etc., will be transmitted as airgrams. 

CorpDELL HULL 
Department of State, July 2, 1942 
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COMPLETE SAFETY 


FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
REMOVALS in safe steel lift 


vans, wooden vans or cases. 


STORAGE of household effects, 
Works of Art, furniture, office 
records and private automobiles. 
Washington Representative: 


FEDERAL STORAGE COMPANY 
(701 FLORIDA AVE.—ADams 5600 
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Lon G active in promoting commerce 
among the peoples of the Americas, 
the Chase National Bank today is in the 
vanguard of those institutions which are 
fostering Pan-American relations by the 
promotion of trade and travel. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


We are proud to be a part 

of the ever increasing fleet 

serving the nation’s war re- 

quirements, as well as Pan- 

American commerce and 
industry. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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MISS TYNER WRITES ABOUT HER 
SHOPPING SERVICE 


(See ad on page 464) 


To THE FOREIGN SERVICE: 


At times my imagination is so strong that when 
filling the needs of the many members of the For- 
eign Service, I think of myself as one of them. 

A few years ago a letter was received from Nor- 
way, “I want to give an old fashioned oyster sup- 
per, send me two barrels of blue points in the 
shells.” My delight was untold when a letter ar- 
rived stating, “Contents of both barrels received in 
perfect condition, supper a huge succes.” 

Within the last year Australian members have 
written for cases of canned milk and baby food 
which have been received by them in due time. 

In my office stowed away is a man’s suit and 
shoes which I use as a sample when the owner de- 
sires to replenish his wardrobe. 

An air mail letter is delivered: “Will arrive in 
New York on a given date, please have at hotel 
dinner gown, gold and silver slippers, necessary av- 
cessories. My husband desires dinner suit—shirts 
(same as previously bought).” All order completed 
when Mr. and Mrs. Foreign Service arrived just in 
time to keep dinner engagement. Another mesage, 
“Please send flowers on my wife’s birthday,” (date 
given) with enclosed card. 

In September a Christmas list comes each year 
and what fun finding inexpensive toys for the stock- 
ings with a real electric stove for the piéce de résis- 
tance, something for Fido and gifts for the grown- 
ups too. These are all carefully packed in my office 
and with the kind co-operation of Mr. Howard Fyfe 
reached the destination in time. 

“Only five pounds by the pouch,” the store keeper 
says, “impossible to send that suit.” All is sent to 
my office, skirt is packed in one box, coat and blouse 
in another, postal regulations complied with and 
mailed via the Diplomatic, Pouch. My telephone 
rings “Can you come immediateily, my time is so 
limited and so many things needed.” A call to the 
hotel, list taken with descriptions and everything 
sent to the hotel on approval. 

From Iceland to Paraguay, Australia to Liberia, 
letters are received, orders for everything and any- 
thing—stockings, tea, cigarettes, furs, drugs, gowns, 
furniture, kitchen utensils, children’s clothes, men’s 
suits, games for adults or children, selections are 
carefully made. One letter for orders, one payment, 
all a time saver. 

Low price, high price matters not so long as the 
orders of the members of the Foreign Service re- 
ceive proper attention from E. J. Tyner, the pur- 
chasing agent with seldom a service charge. 
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VISITORS 


The following visitors called at the Department 
during the past month: 


June 
Mrs. Agnes Sholes John, Berlin 8 
Doris Lawson, Berlin 8 
John L; Geshe; ‘Home 9 
Curtis T. Everett, Vichy... 9 
10 


William W. Schott, Budapest —______ 12 
G. F. Reinhardt, 12 
Anne W. Metian, Oftawa... 
Elizabeth J. Marriatt, Lima. 13 
Janice Plowman, Department of State 13 
George M. Widney, Department of State 15 
Joseply Ie: Evans, Home 15 
Gilson G. Blake, Rome 15 
William E. Copley, Buenos Aires 15 
Leslie A. Webb, Rio de Janeiro 15 
Warren Wi. 16 
Harold L. Williamson, Guatemala 
Rawr ©. 16 
Pletcher Warren, Bogota... 
Ana Maria Jeffryes, Buenos Aires 
Margaret Blosser, Department... 18 


Douglas Jenkins, Jr.. Managua 


Marselis C. Parsons, Jr., Lisbon 18 
Lucien King, Department. 19 
Petry 19 
John Lang Rawlinson, Department 19 
Marsella A. Sheahan, Caracas 20 
Dorothy J. Vandervort, Department 22 
Katherine Groves, Department. 22 
Jesse F. Van Wickel, Department 22 
Elizabeth Ann Dewey, Department 22 
Jotun into, Budapest. 23 
Emile W. Juhasz, Budapest... 2 23 
Rollie H. White, Jr., Mombasa...» 23 
Shiras> Morris, Jr. Montevideo 24 
Weanter Sith, 24 
Robert E. Cashin, Lima pada, 24 
Myles Standish, Aruba 24 
Frank Novotny, Prague 24 
Ay Smale, 25 
Thomas F. Valenza, Department 29 
Edward Ames, Kuibyshev 29 
Edward W. May, Lima 
Richard G. Smith, New Delhi. 29 
Louise Ziegler, Department... 29 
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‘ice Officers. Our Washington office specializes 


To the Foreign Service Officers 
of the United States 


Tue Unirep States Fipetity anp Guar- 
anTy Company puts at your disposal its serv- 
ice in writing your bond. Special attention 
is given to the requirements of Foreign Serv- 


in this service. 


+ 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


Chris. A. Ebeling, Jr., Manager 
1415 K ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone—National 0913 


Write for your copy of the “Insurance Guide.” 


On your next business visit . . . 
MAKE BEVERLY HILLS HOTEL 
YOUR LOS ANGELES ADDRESS 


e Here’s California living at its very 
best. Eleven acres of trees and flowers. 
All sports — swimming. Yet less than 
25 minutes from downtown Los An- 
geles; near aircraft plants; 5 minutes 
from movie and radio studios. 


BEVERLY HILLS HOTEL 


AND BUNGALOWS 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


live 


“In the dead.center of Los Angeles life” 
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Anthony Zuber, Lisbon. 
IN NEW YORK CITY Josephine Pefia, Tampico__._.____»_ 
PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE Paul F. Du Vivier, eee 
NO CHARGE Frederick Winant, Cairo. 30 
Ask me to attend to your orders. July 
One letter for everything. 
Conversant with sending by Diplomatic Pouch or Frances E. Siewerts, Berlin 1 
William W. Schott, Budapest 1 
112 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 5-5479 CABLE ADDRESS Perry N. Jester, Lagos weveranencancnnenenennnnnnencennensesemastenencennee 
IF NO ANSWER CALL LEX. 2-2300 TYNERPOIL Charles Levengood, Rome 
Weikho A. Forsten, Caracas 
Candide Dubeau, Marcelle 3 
Worthington E. Hagerman, Lisbon 8 
Eleanor Gwendolyn Curtis, Department 83 
Latin American Institute Carl Birkeland, Department 
M Agnes Y t 6 
11 West 42nd Street, New York City ‘ 
Prepares for new lucrative career. International Law, Bibridwe Darbrow,. Rome 
Latin American History, Export Technique, Bi-lingual Byron Skelton, Department... 6 
secretarial work, Inter-American promotion, etc. Ezequiel D. Salinas, Department 
Spani Daniel V. Ryan, 6 
panish, Portuguese, French, English. Charles A. Windham, Department. 6 
Technical Drafting in all branches. Department... 
; William E. Clayton, Department... 
ward J. Shahady, Department...» 
Bernadme "Whither, 6 
Virginia Divver, Department 
Foreign Service Officers and personnel are 
cordially invite Vist John G. Hrones, Madrid _ 6 
where our complete line of office equipment Henry F. Holland, Mexico City _ Sapte acca ae 
is on display. Arthur Bliss Lane, Bogota 7 
THE W. D. CAMPBELL COMPANY Fred Wagner, Department _ 7 
Busi 5 Francis M. Hasbrouck, Satie 7 
Government Contractors — Business Furniture Thomas C. Mann, Montevideo 7 
Exclusive Agents for Standard Desks and Leroy G. Denman, 7 
Gunlocke Chairs Eugene Desvernine, San José —..._____-________ 7 
1014 15TH ST., N. W. (Investment Building) 
Free Parking in Building WASH., D. C. B. ©}. Goodritte, Bucharest. 7 
Jack Howard Heck, Department... 
Witham Busser, Mexico City... 
Harold M. Collins, Department 
Canned Salmon tome 
2 n ppe izing, u Gerald G. J Hab 9 
: tritious, Easily Kept Charles Wood Collier, La Paz 
and Transporte Julian B. Foster, Copenhagen... 13 
Sea Food John James Mieley, 13 
SKINNER BLDG., SEATTLE John ‘Re. Dougiass, Asuncién 
5 


(To be continued in the September issue) 
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THE ST. MORITZ! 


In the *Army ... the *Navy ... the *State De- 
partment and other branches of the govern- 
ment, you'll find many persons who prefer the 
St. Moritz to any other New York hotel. 


But there are many other reasons why you'll 
find the St. Moritz well-suited to your needs. 
Its park location assures extreme quiet. Its 
restaurants serve the most varied and delicious 
food in Manhattan. And its rates will make 
your visit inexpensive and enjoyable. 


1000 rooms with bath and radio 
from $4 for one person e from $6 for two persons 
Suites from $8 per day 


*25% Discount 


ST. MORITZ ON- THE- PARK 


50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 


Personal Direction: S. Gregory Taylor 
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SPECIAL MISSION 


To make American Foreign Service members at home in 


New York is The Waldorf’s special mission. Gracious living, 


personal attentiveness, privacy, all are yours at The Waldorf. 


Latin American Department: 
Mrs. B. Lazo STEINMAN 


Foreign Department: 
Mr. F. DELL’AGNESE 


SPECIAL 25% DISCOUNT TO ACTIVE MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Park Avenues 49th to 50th * New York 


IN THE WORLD 


HOTEL 


THE MOST EXTENSIVELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
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